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Architecture in Parliament. 


HE little fight which 
took place in the 
House of Commons 
last week over the 
body of Mr. Barry 
suggested a point 
or two for comment 
beyond the question 
on which the debate, 
or dispute, imme- 

diately turned. Starting from the 
spirited defence of the ex-archi- 





party of progress which is careless of its 
country’s past will not be likely to do the best 
for that country’s future. We may, we think, 
take to ourselves to relieve the mind of Mr. 
Dillwyn, who thought the restoration in question 
might be a very artistic work, but “doubted 
whether the country appreciated it.” The whole 
of “the country” does not visit Westminster ; 
bat of the considerable number of persons who 
do visit the Houses of Parliament for the pur- 
pose of mere inspection, we will venture to say, 
arguing from what has come under our own 
hearing, that the majority regard the restored 
crypt as one of the most interesting and 
beautiful things to be seen in connexion there- 
with, and that many are more pleased with that 
than with anything they see there. We speak 
from what we have heard from persons not 
architects, and having no special architectural 
knowledge or bias. And, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the crypt was in all probability 
originally decorated with colour, though perhaps 
less lavishly than it is at present, we cannot 
think that the mass of educated persons in the 
nation would regard it as a waste of public 


tect of the Houses of Parlia- | money to restore in its original state so beautiful 


ment by Mr. Hope, the discussion subse-|a specimen of the great era of our national 
quently assumed the form of an inquiry as | architecture, situated as it is in a neighbourhood 


to whether the money spent in decorating 
St. Stephen’s Crypt (or “the vanlt,” as Mr. 


which may be said to form the nucleus around 
which our history centres, even though it prove 


Ayrton prefers to call it) was a justifiable, reason- | of no practical use whatever; if what is beau- 
able, or desirable expenditure, Such a discus- | tiful can be said to be of no “ practical use.” It 
sion necessarily opens questions which have a | is noticeable that the only speaker on the occa- 
general import and bearing on the duties of | sion who appeared anxious entirely to defend the 
Government with regard to the architectural | First Commissioner and his proceedings was Mr. 








member of the Liberal cabinet. It really strikes 
us as a thing much to be regretted that matters 
which, above all others, should be totally uncon- 
nected with party politics, which are equally of 
consequence to all parties, should thus be liable 
to be tossed about by changes of political admi- 
nistration. We are all equally concerned in the 
beautifying and improving of our public build- 
ings, parks, and our chief city generally. 
Questions of art have no connexion with those 
of a Progressive or a Conservative policy. 
Why should their direction be influenced by 
these considerations? As it is, an able Commis- 
sioner of Works may have formed consistent 
and admirable schemes for public improvements, 
the direction of which may at any moment be 
taken out of his hands by a change of ministry, 
and his schemes overthrown or stopped half-way 
by some less able successor, with different ideas 
on the subject. It would surely be more satis- 
factory if the office of Commissioner of Works 
were made a permanent one, confided to a really 
able and suitable man, perhaps as minister for 
art generally, for a term of years, and who 
could be re-elected if desirable. If one mi- 
nistry differed from another in its notions of 
expenditure on such matters, it would, of course, 
hold the purse-strings, and have all the control 
over the public works expenditure which it 
seems necessary for a Government to have. The 
office of Director of Public Works is one which 








requires special qualities and a special kind of 
education for its due falfilment; and it seems 





monuments of the country. The decided and 
almost absurd conflict of opinion among honour- 
able and right honourable members, as to the 
value of the crypt and its decorations, arose 
partly from the one-sided view of the matter 
adopted more or less by both parties to the 
debate. The mere restoration, and even decora- 
tion, of the crypt, as a monument of the finest 
period of Gothic architecture, would probably 
have been almost unanimously approved by the 
House. But the act of decorating and refitting 


it as a place of worship has been, unintentionally 
perhaps, but almost unavoidably, identified with 
the ecclesiastical revival, which is by no means 
contemplated in an equally unanimous manner 
either in or out of Parliament. This identifica- 
tion was palpable in the discussion, not merely 
in the remarks, but in the very names of the 
speakers who took the onus of defending Mr. 
Barry and his work, and whose sympathies 
in connexion with the subject are publicly 
known. It was this tacitly understood 
connexion between the decoration of the 
crypt and the church revival which gave a 
certain effect to some of the strictures of the 
First Commissioner of Works, who suggested 
that perhaps some of the honourable gentlemen 
Opposite “did not recognise the Reformation ; 
but he recognised it, and the law of the land.” 
The remark was of course in reality not much to 
the point; but the ecclesiastical and ecclesio- 
logical bias of the defenders of “the vault” 
gave a convenient handle to Mr. Ayrton, of which 
he was not slow to avail himself. It is to be 
regretted that an architectural question of this 
kind should be mixed up with a question of 
religious party feeling; and we are the more 
inclined to regard this as the real point which 
divided the House, as we note with pleasure that 
a member so intimately associated with the 
modern “ progress” party in the House as Mr. 
Mandella took the opportunity of protesting 
against “undue parsimony levelled against the 
ancient historical monuments of the country;” 
& protest for which he is to be thanked, and 
which sufficiently indicates the readiness of men 
of sense and education to forget party spirit in 
matters where the conservation of our national 
monuments, as things valuable in themselves and 
“not to be willingly let die,” is concerned. A 
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Melly, who thanked the right honourable gentle- 
man “ for the admirable manner in which he had 
filled his office and discharged the painfal daty, 
imposed upon him by the extravagance of former 
officials, of restricting the expenditure of the 
conntry.” We need hardly remind our readers 
that we have never joined in the valgar abuse 
which has in some quarters been directed against 
Mr. Ayrton by persons who seem to imagine that 
in doing thas they are best serving the interests 
and dignity of the architectural profession, which 
the Firat Commissioner has not spoken of with 
the respect it deserves. Bat we are bound to 
express deep regret that the holder of an office 
which involves the care of the art-property of 
the country and of the architectural beauty of 
the metropolis, should so continually show his in- 
difference to art and contempt for artista (if words 
mean anything), and are compelled to admit that 
his influence, where it extended, has certainly 
not been exercised in favour of the artistic and 
architectural improvement of the metropolis. 
This is perhaps the only civilised country in 
Earope in which such a post as that of Commis- 
sioner of Works would be assigned to any one 
who had. made open profession of utter want of 
sympathy with art of every kind. Mr. Melly, 
however, is a “ philanthropist ;” he is honoar- 
ably known for his exertions to ameliorate in 
many points the condition of the poorer classes ; 
but he is one of the so-called “ practical men,” of 
benevolent mind ; many of whom, if they had it 
all their own way in the world, would make it a 
most respectable, comfortable, and well-con- 
dacted world, bat one too dull for any one but 
themselves to exist in. 

We alluded to the mixing of ecclesiastical 
party spirit with the architectural question, the 
debate on which we have been criticising. That 
this was not the only kind of party spirit at 
work on the occasion might naturally be ex- 
peoted. When Mr. Cowper-Temple remarked 
that the economy of which the First Com 
sioner boasted in regard to the new dining-room 
“ was secured by spoiling Mr. Barry’s design,” we 
read that there were “Opposition cheers,—” words 
which are significant enough. With many of 
the opposition, no doubt, the question was not so 
much interesting as an architectural one, but as 
an opportunity for getting one or two hits at a 


anything but rational that duties of this nature 
should be liable to be turned over to a gentleman 
who may be perfectly unfitted to carry them out, 
but whose political ideas happen to coincide 
with those of the Ministry for the time being. 








THE BUILDING ARTS OF RUSSIA.* 


MarBLe enters very sparingly as yet into the 
composition of private buildings in Russia. 
There was an exhibitor from Moscow who had 
samples of marble work, the raw material being 
obtained in the neighbourhood of that city, and 
called Padolian marble, a grey species. The prices 
attached to the specimens were as follow :— 
Steps, per archine (} yard) in length, 5 r. a. 
(12s. 6d.) polished, 4 r.s. (103.), unpolished ; 
landing slabs, per square archine, polished, 5 r.s. 
(12s. 6d4.); plain, 3 r. a. Ct ms Pe gay 
sills, polished, per vershok (1? in.), 1d. C) 
finer qualities of marble (raw material) are 
all imported, on which there is no duty. The 
working of stone in Russia is effected entirely 
by hand labour ; but there is no doubt that with 
the increase of the material prosperity of the 
country a demand will spring up for some of our 

inery, which has been lately introduced for 
the above purpose. There is already one esta- 
blishment at St. Petersburg where stone is 
dressed by machinery. The museum of the 
School of Mining sent to year rape ny ge 
mens of jasper, porphyry, marble, agates, &c., in 
the raw state, obtained from Siberia ; but these 
materials are as yet too expensive to be applied 
for architectural purposes, even in the houses of 
the most wealthy. Specimens of their applica- 
tion, on a large scale, for the above purposes 
(decorative architecture), are to be seen only in 
the Imperial palaces, such as those of Tsarskoye- 
Selo, near St. Petersburg, where the interior 
offers enormous treasure and splendour, There 
are chambers of amber, mother-of-pearl, jasper, 
porphyry, and agate; colonnades of malachite, 
mosaic pavements, &c. : 

Notwithstanding the abundance of malachite 
found in the Ura! Mountains, it is rarely to be 
geen in the shape of doors and mantelpieces, 
such as were exhibited in the London Exhibition 
of 1851. The price quoted for raw malachite 
by Mr. Dem at the late Russian Exhibition 
was 125 r,s. per pood (1,030. per ton). 

No modern city can boast that it is so entirely 
composed of colossal buildings as St. Petersburg. 
The Winter Palace, for instance, has 6,000 
inhabitants. In the Infantry Hospital several 
thousand beds are made up. In the Foundling 
Hospital there are many thousand children. 
There are single houses from which their owners 


* See p, 497, ante, 
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derive princely revenues. The ground which is 
occupied by the Corps of Cadets forms a square 
of which each side is — ee ee 
English mile in length. ere are other : 
meee —such as the Admiralty, the Hétel de 
YEtat Major, the Gastinny Dvor and other 
markets,—buildings which occupy space enough 
for a small town. It was the custom formerly 
to build houses, occupying an enormous 
area, no hi . 
increase of the value of land in the espital, high 
buildings became indispensable, so that they are 
now constructed from three to six stories high. 
The styles adapted at St. Petersburg for private 
and public buildings are varied. The building 
of a house in St. Petersburg is always done 
by contract, under the superintendence of 
@ qualified architect, who is subject to the 
Government architect and surveyor, whose busi- 
ness is to watch the operation of construction. 
The erection of a house is a much more costly 
undertaking in 8t. Petersburg than in any other 
partof Rassia. Provisions are dear, and the price 
of labour is always comparatively high. The 
building can only take place in the summer 
months, which necessitates the employment of 
an extraordinary number of workmen, who en- 
gage by contract for the whole term, when the 
wages are paid, the contractor providing lodging 
and focd. Asa rule, the houses are well built, 
with brick walls, a desideratum in a cold climate. 
The staircases are invariably of stone; and, con- 
sidering the primitive nature of the tools and 
appliances of the workmen, the work is rapidly 
executed (the hours are from three in the 
morning till eight at night, out of which two 
hours’ rest is allowed after dinner). The Rassian 
trowel is only the size of those used by plasterers 
in this country, and of the same shape; and for 
the batting of the bricks a separate instrument 
is employed, somewhat in shape like a plasterer’s 
hammer. The spade used is of wood, tipped 
with iron. Nearly all the wooden appliances 
are knocked together on the spot, such as 
troughs and barrows. Of the latter, the iron 
wheel and axle are the only parts which are 
carried from place to place. Ladders are also 
kaocked up on the spot. The bricks are carried 
on the back, on a kind of stand, with carved 
arms, which rest on the shoulders; and the 
mortar is trodden with the feet, to the ruination 
of the boots of the poor workmen. This primi- 
tive mode of construction all adds to the cost of 
building in Russia. The introduction of appli- 
ances and machinery, such as proper windlasses, 
hoists, mortar-miils, &c., would be of incalculable 
benefit, both to the workmen and employers, 
considering that building in the capital is always 
conducted on an extensive scale. One of the 
terms which is strictly enforced at St. Peters- 
burg is the covering of every dwelling-house 
with stucco, which must be coloured, and kept 
in constant repair, as the climate acts very 
dicastrously on the appearance of the houses. 
Almost every spring the stucco peels and 
tumbles cff; and nothing has so disagreeable 
an ym ee or Doric colamns which, 
in dilapida aildings, ex in patches the 
red brick of which they penetra This 
is constantly to be seen in the provincial 
towns. Another feature of Russian architecture 
is the class of summer residences in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Petersburg. Every one who 
can afford it leaves the capital for the summer 
months. The poorer classes resort to the 
villages in the vicinity, and the rich to the 
country-houses, called datchas. They are gene- 
rally built on the banks of the Neva, and 
are of wood, in all manner of styles. Gothic, 
Italian, and even Chinese specimens are to be 
found, of the taste of all ages. Although they 
have generally cost enormous sums in the erec- 
tion, and dieple much laxury, we should look in 
vain for the itectural grandeur of the Italian 
villas or the comfort of English country-houses. 
One great characteristic of the Russian build- 
ing art is church architecture, of which Moscow 
and the ancient towns Kief and Novgorod con- 
tain remarkable specimens of what is called 


Russo-Byzantine style, of which one of the chief 


features is the towers surmounted with the 
cupolas in the form of a balb or onion, not 
unlike those of the pavilion at Brighton, on the 
top of which is a cross. With a general si:ni- 
larity in appearance, the form of the towers 
varies considerably, striking the eye by their 
irregularity and their diversity of colours and 
gilding. It is to this particular that Moscow 
Owes its remarkable appearance. It would ap- 
pear altogether that very little attention has 


than two floors; but, with the} Ladoga 


ancient church a or eben 
generally speaking, until quite recently, when 
the initiative was taken by a private gentleman, 
Mr. Prokhorof, who undertook on his own 
account the publication of a work entitled 
“ Antiquities of Christendom and Archwology. 
It contains, among other things, etchings of 
interesting specimens of frescoes of the twelfth 


of the above i 
tectural Society have despatched several of their 
members for the purpose of illustrating ancient 
Rassian sculptural monuments, particulerly in 
the ancient towns of Pereslavl-Zalessky, Rostof, 
and Yaroslaf. Photographic views are to be 
taken of the exteriors of the churches, from 
parte which have been the least subject to 
innovation, and of the interiors. It is the in- 
tention of the society to form a gallery of these 
photographs, the first of its kind, at the forth- 
coming Moscow Technical Exhibition of 1872. 

At the St. Petersburg Exhibition were to be 
seen some plaster casts of frescoes in the Russo- 
Bysantine style, together with a facsimile of the 
doors of an Ikonostas, or altar-screen, taken 
from the ancient church at Suzdal, which at- 
tracted much notice. 

The church architecture of St. Petersburg 
differs from that of the old towns. It has 
neither so many nor so distinguished churches as 
Moscow, although the major part are built in a 
pleasing and tasteful style,—in the modern 
Rassian, which is a mixture of the Grecian, 
Byzantine, old Russian, and New European ar- 
chitecture. 





The St. Petersburg Exhibition, in an artistic 
point of view, presented far mcre important 
features than the Russian department at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867. Not only separate 
articles, but whole groups of objects forming of 
themselves already complete and distinct exhi- 
bitions appeared here with characteristic and 
remarkable originality. Of these carvings in 
wood were particularly noticeable. The Rus- 
sians are masters in wood-work, and a particular 
kind of artizans in the capitals, and, indeed, in 
all Russian citiee, are the carvers in wood. It 
was to be expected that among the inhabitants 
of the immeasurable forest districts of Russia a 
peculiar dexterity in wood-carving would de- 
velop itself. The sculptors in wood in the towns 
are distinguished from the carvers of the vil- 
lages, who devote themselves principally to the 
production of articles of domestic use; the 
former work to a very great extent at the orna- 
mental parts of the interior of churches, where 
the Russians love to see pomp and splendour, for 
which an enormous quantity of wood-carving and 
gilding is required. For fine work the lime is 
chiefly used. Hach workman, when engaged on 
a piece, has a drawing before him, working on a 
block of wood with chisel, knife, and hammer, 
and the dexterity with which he will form the 
whole figure from a flat picture is remarkable, 
considering how little he is indebted to any sort 
of instraction. In church decoration the most 
striking objects exhibited were the Ikonostases 
above mentioned. The Ikonostas is a high 
screen carved in wood and gilt, which separates 
the holiest of holies from the rest of the church, 
on which are represented images (paintings) of 
Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary, the four Evan- 
geliste, and other saints. The drapery of these 
paintiogs is made in solid silver and silver gilt, 
raised and engraved. In the middle are the 
doora, or Tzar’s gates, as they are called, which 
generally constitute masterpieces of the carving 
and gilding, of which a specimen was exhibited 
by a Moscow firm, beautifally formed of golden 
columns, and mixed and interlaced with vine- 
leaves and ears of corn, richly gilt. Part of an 
Ikonostas in oak destined for the Russian 
Church of the Trinity at Jerusalem was also 
conspicuous. The price of the whole Ikonostas 
was to be over 1,0001. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that while various 
reforms are being introduced in Rassia, modelled 
on those of Western Europe, a complete change 
has come over the taste in ornamental art. 
The Roman, Greek, and Italian French styles are 
being abandoned, and a purely national taste 
is cultivated. This was apparent at the Exhibi- 
tion ; in fact, may be regarded almost as a sort 
of fanatical patriotism, and a curious instance of 
this spirit was noticeable some time ago in the 
Strogonof School of Design, in Moscow (con- 
taining 200 scholars). In that school, the pupils 
who Jearnt landscape drawing, were to copy 
nothing but Russian landscapes. Those who 





been paid in Russia to the studying of their 


stadied flowers were to embody in their designs 


Russian flowers only; while designs of a more 
complex character were taken'from Russian illu. 
minated missals, or other works of Russo. 
Bysantine art. With regard to the latter, a very 
interesting work has been published and executed 
in Paris, from the designs by the pupils of the 
soa . ool a Hickory 
manuscripts, en > 

mental from the Tenth to the Sixteenth 
Centuries.” This publication should claim the 
attention of our own designers and architects, 
as being novel, and the designs applicable to the 
ornamental art of this conntry,—the innumerable 
figured patterns and ornamentations shining in 
splendid colours, sometimes on a golden ground, 
with endless and varied plait work and geome. 
trical figures of the most wonderful kiad, ali this 
cnign and cronaets ieteeeslpeatneaied 
twigs, an ly in 

affording rich material for the artist and artiz 
The Conant Strogonof School of 
already considerable influence on 
ment of native industry, and 
large number of designers, who 
employment in Moscow. A usefal 
just been published, entitled “A Guide 
making Russian Designs.” 

Besides drawings and plaster casts of ancient 
Russian architecture, there were exhibited by 
the same achool very fine specimens of painting 
on china, delf, enamelled iron, flooring tiles, &c. 
In the department for wood carvings, there were 
some fine specimens of Russian woodwork, 
fretcutting, with curious carving, notably the 
kiosk, where Bibles were off for sale, and 
the pavilion containing Mr. Tatischef’s collec- 
tion of Russian woodwork, a case in the form of 
an izboushka (a little izba), containing samples of 
maccaroni, a garden pavilion, finished with a 
kind of wood tissue. 

As to Heating and Lighting.—In general the 
Russian stove is a large, clumsy, oblong mass 
that rises nearly to the ceiling of the room, to 
which it is a disfigarement rather than a decora- 
tion. It is these drawbacks that have lately 
been noticed by Rassian builders, and in some of 
the modern houses a kind of compromise has 
been effected between the Russian stove and the 
English fireplace, which, as regards cheerfal- 
ness, is certainly an improvement. English fire- 
places, with marble chimney-pieces and fire-irons, 
é&c., are occasionally imported, but the duty and 
expenses are too high to make them a regular 
article of traffic. The Russian stove as at present 
constructed, of white glazed tiles, is, doubtless, of 
Datch origin, as the shape and size of the tiles 
is that which prevailed in Holland about two 
centuries ago; they are clumsy in appearauce, 
heavy, and quite unsuitable for any kind of 
ornamental work. At the Exhibition some of 
these tiles were shown ; white, at from 7 copecs 
(24d.) to 15 copecs (5d.) each; and of a red 
colour, 3 copecs (1d.) to 6 copecs (2d.) each. There 
is this peonliarity to be noticed in the glazed 
tiles manufactured in Russia: after being a short 
time in use the enamel invariably cracks all over, 
presenting a very unsightly appearance. There 
is another kind of Russian stove which is fast 
snperseding the one just mentioned. It is of & 
cylindrical form, and is constructed of red brick, 
covered with sheet iron. It is cheaper than 
those constructed of glazed tiles, but does not 
retain the heat so well; and its gloomy appear- 
ance, and when the dark green colour with which 
it is generally pointed has been burnt and 
blistered, tends considerably to mar the tout 
ensemble of the apartment in which it is erected. 

The cooking stove or plita used in the capitals 
has now almost eptirely su the old- 
fashioned Russian pech. ‘The former is fashioned 
somewhat like our kitcheners, but they have this 
advantage that they can be from 
three sides; it consists of a thick iron-plate set 
in brick and glazed tiles, with bakiog oven,— 
taking it altogether it is a clumsy contrivance, 
and takes up a great deal of room. It is used 
for boiling, frying, and baking; appliances for 
roasting are not known except in a few of the 
elaborate kitchens of rich Russian gourmets. 
TLe pech is very much like a baker’s oven, the 
whole arrangement being very primitive besides 
consuming an inordinate quantity of fuel. 

In the heating of a Russian stove, pine, fir, 
and birch wood are principally used ; and it should 
be remarked that the embers play a most im- 
portant part, for it is from the embers, not from 
the flame, that the stove is ed to derive 
its heat. So long as the continues in 4 


B 


blaze, whatever quantity may have been pat in, 
the stove never gets thoroughly 


warm; it is only 





a sort of double 


by means of the “viewshka, 
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emitted by the coals, and fatal consequences 
may ensue to those who are exposed to its 
influence; the blue flame hovering over the 


is taken into consideration, and that every floor 
and every part of the house has to be hea‘ed 
at least six months in the year, it must be ad- 
mitted that accidents occur but rarely, and that 
of care is displayed in 
thus always selecting the proper moment for 
closing the “ viewshka.” 

The attention of Russian specialists bas lately 
been directed towards the discovery of means of 
effecting economy in fuel, which is an important 
and expensive item in every Russian household, 
the reckless manner in which woods have been 
destroyed causing no little anxiety concerning 
the futare supply. When we consider that the 
winter lasts six months, and that, at St. Peters- 
burg, where the climate, althongh somewhat 
modified on account of the proximity to the sea, 
the thermometer, in winter, often points to 55° 
of Fahrenheit, the imperative necessity for an 
improved state of things in this department is 
self-evident. At the Exhibition was shown a 
stove built, or rather cased in glazed tiles, with 
hermetical doors, adapted for burning coals, 
instead of wood,—a decided improvement. The 
price was 115 r. s, (141. 7s. 6d.). Other stoves 
of the same kind were exbibited by a maker from 
Finland, for burning wood, at from 82 r. s. to 
92 r,s. (4. to 111. 10s.) each. Iron stoves, of 
various other constructions, were also shown ; 
but it would appear that in no instance was 
it demonstrated that the main object had 
been attained, — the economy of fuel. There 
were steam-heating apparatus, hot-water appa- 
ratas, priced respectively 80 r. s. and 75 r. s. (101. 
and 91. 7s. 64.) ; iron stoves, plain and ornamental, 
from 50 r. s. to 275 r.s. (71. 108. to 371.) ; her- 
metical doors, iron, pair, from 10 r. s. to 
15 r. s. (11. Ss. to 11.178. 6d); the eame of brass, 
from 22 r. s. to 80 r. s. (21. 15s. to 31. 15s.). As 
& novelty, may be mentioned a portable heating 
apparatus, heated by means of a “ pulverising 
lamp,” the latter consisting of an adaptation of 
the principle of the “ pulveriser” used by hair- 
dressers, in which the minutest particles of 
liquid fuel are consumed, a blast beiog produced 
by means of an air-pump, which forms part of 
the apparatus. The merit of this invention 
consists in the celerity with which water can be 
boiled,—in two or three minutes. 

Ventilation.—This essential condition of the 
ganitary economy of buildings has been ever 
neglected in Raseia; and it is only lately that 
efforts are being made towards providing for 
this desideratum. It should be observed that 
the houses in Russia as early as October may 
be said to go into wiater quarters. Double 
windows are affixed to every room; every 
aperture through which a little air might find its 
way is carefully caulked with tow, and then filled 
up with putty, or pasted over with slips of paper. 
Here and there a window is so constructed that 
& single pane may now and then be opened to 
let ia a little air. In this close and confined 
atmosphere the family live and have their being 
till the returning May ushers in the warm 
weather, and gives the signal that fresh 
air may egain be permitted to circulate through 
the interior of the house. The Ruesiens have 
@ saying— Par kostay ni lomit,”—literally 




































perhaps the reason why a temperature of 15° 
Reaumur (333° Fabrenheit) in the bedroom is in 
m0 way considered excessive or injurious. There 
can be little doubt that the lassitude and pros. 
tration often experienced daring a Russian 
winter, notwithstanding the invigorating effect 
of out-door drives or exercise in sharp 
frosts, is attributable in no small degree to the 
excessive heat of the rooms and the insufficient 


-| ventilation. The only ventilator in use, a sort 


of Archimedian tin fan-wheel, in a case which is 
fitted into the window or flue. Among the appli- 
ee a amen 

ment of large houses, with a of 
eaten ver rant tem co ame 
bat it is a question whether they are sufficiently 
economical to be app'ied for general use. The 
Gurney stove has found some favour in some of 
the larger establishments of the city. Here 
there is a wide field open for our countrymen. 
An invention that would combine economy of 
fuel with efficiency as to heating would be sure 
sn oe eg nr arn «pn cha eg 
empire. 

Like all large cities of Earope, the capital of 


ts | Russia hes introduced gas for lighting purposes. 


Three ineffectual attempts were made to light 
St. Petersborg with gas before the establishment 


3} 0f the present two companies. The first was 


daring the reign of Alexander I., when, jast as 
all arrangements were the buildings 
caught fire, and the plan was abandoned for 
some years. The second attempt was made after 
the accession of the late Emperor Nicholas. The 
high and ungainly building intended for the gas- 
holder was injudiciously placed near the Winter 
Palace, and formed so prominent a deformity 
that the emperor was glad, in 1838, to buy up 
the whole of the premises belonging to the com- 
pany, for the purpose of pulling them down. 
The company then went to work egain, and in 
the autumn of 1839, when people were begin- 
ning to look forward to light streets in winter, 
the whole illumination was opened and closed 
on the same day by a frightful explosion, by 
which the gasholder was destroyed, a number of 
people were killed, and the money of the share- 
holders was lost. Shortly afterwards, gasworks 
were erected in the suburbs by an English firm, 
which was a complete success, and has continued 
so up to the present time. It is only recently 
that another company of the same kind has been 
formed: the work was also executed by an 
English firm. The coal is imported from Eng- 
land, and the price of gas per 1,000 about 
10s. 6d. It must be admitted that the streets 
of St. Petersburg, wherever gas has been intro- 
duced, are better lighted than they are in 
London ; the number of lamps is greater in a 
given distance; the burners and quality of the 
gas is better; the lamp-posts, also, better finished, 





and certainly ornamental, when compared with 
the regulation pattern of our metropolis. Gas | 
does not find its way so readily inside the houses : 

it is confined entirely to the yards, staircases, 

&e., except in public establishments, shops, 

hotels, &c., where the fittings are always of the 

roughest description. Glass, globes are never 

seen on tke chandeliers. A short time ago an 

English company was formed in London,—the 

Moscow Gas Company,—who undertook the con- 

struction of works in that city. More than 

40,000 lamps have already been erected. All 

the large factories and works in the neighbour. 

hood of St. Petersburg have their own gas- 

works, and they have been introduced in the 
interior establishments of the same kind, as well 
as on manorial estates. England supplies nearly 
all the work. 

From lighting we naturally come to paving. 
The ever-increasing traffic in the capital of St. 
Petersburg, has called for improvements in 
paving. Until now almost the only paving-stone 
known is the common boulder. Many trials 
have been made to substitate for the old 
material iron, asphaltam, granite blocks, 
macadam, resulting more or less in failures, 
owing to the action of the frost; as an excep- 
tion, perhaps, may be taken the wood pavement, 
which consists of sexegon blocks laid on to 
2 in. tarred planks, and secured together by 
wooden pins, tar being used as a cement. Over 
this the cerrieges roll as smoothly as on a tram- 
way. This kind of pavement, however, hasonly 
been adopted in some of the principal streete, 
and necessitates constant repair, owing to the 
watery soil. The paving of the capital falls to 


the lot of the house proprietor, who is bound to| age 


St. Petersburg streets. Nature has provided, 
by means of snow and ice, a more convenient 
road for man and horse than any that art has 
been able to construct; it is astonishing to 

the and tear of a sledge with a 


Latterly the introduction of tramways for the 
along the principal 


Iron, as applied in this country for various 
architectural purposes, such as girders, house- 
railings, large bridges, &c., is but very little used 
in the capital, and consequently in all other 
towns, as an exception, may be taken the rail- 
ings of squares and gardens. At the Exhibition 
there was only one girder exhibited by a Govern- 
ment establishment. The northern side of the 
Summer Gardensof St. Petersburg is celebrated 
for ite iron railings with its fanciful garlands and 
arabesques, which, people say, an Eoglishman 
once travelled all the way from London to see, 
and make a sketch of, and then returned, 
satisfied with his journey, not deigning to cast 
an eye upon any other monuments of the city. 
However, it is a very elaborate specimen of iron- 
founding, and scarcely to be equalled any- 
where. 

There is only one iron bridge over the Neva,— 
a very fine sample of modern engineering. 
Another iron bridge is wanted further up the 
river, and plans for the same have already been 
submitted to the authorities. The communica- 
tion between the two banks of the river is kept 
up to a large extent by means of pontoon bridges, 
one of these being three quarters of a mile 
long. 

In a sanitary point of view, St. P. tersburg, 
and, in fact, all Russian towns are in a deplor- 
able condition. Drainage is unknown in the 
capital, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
river, which is a serious matter for a town con- 
taining something like 700,000 inhab tants, and 
which is proved by the chronic prevalence of 
Asiatic cholera. The houses, as a rule, are 
veritable whitened sepulchres ; the efluvium from 
the latrines and dust-holes is horrible. The 
general and special smells of St. Petersburg in 
the spring and summer are hardly to be matched 
in any part of Europe. It is only wi-hin the 
last few weeks, on the outbreak of cholera, that 
stringent measures have been taken with a view 
to mitigate the evil to some extent by imposing 
fines upon the landiords. Bat all this is useless ; 
and until a proper system of drainage is intro- 
duced, matters are likely to remain much in the 
same condition. 

Some few years ago waterworks were esta- 
blished. Until then all the water had to be 
carried in hage casks from the canals and river. 
It would appear, however, that comparatively 
few have availed themselves of the laxury of 
Neva water brought into the houses, the supply 
being confined chiefly to the streets, where 
several public fountains have been erected, from 
which the houses in the vicinity are supplied. 

With the extension of the system of railways 
the towns of the interior are beginning to wake 
ap also, Finding a necessity for a constant 
and uninterrupted supply of water, they have 
introduced waterworks, for instance, in the 
towns of Vladimir, Saratof, Kharkof, Nijoi, and 
Novgorod. The construction of these establish- 
ments in Russia affords many facilities, on account 
of the namerous rivers, and at the same time 
great difficulties, owing to the action of the frost 
upon the pipes if not sunk sufficiently deep. The 
important town of Odessa is only now beginning 
to adopt the present system of water-supplying. 
Situated in a locality where there are neither 
springs nor rivers, it has until now depended 
entirely upon well, rain water, anda brackish 
water supplied from an aqueduct yielding about 
300,000 gallons daily. 

Among the ivnovations at St. Petersburg is 
the appearance of water-carts on the Eoglish 
principle. Appliances for gas-lighting and drain- 
were not shown at St. Petersbarg Exhibition 





provide the same opposite his house, and keep 
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LITERATURE AND ART FROM THE DAYS 
OF QUEEN ANNE.* 


Looxine back, cursorily, upon the literature 
and art of Great Britain since the Norman Con- 
quest, despite the complimentary title of Augus- 
tan Age conferred upon Queen Anne's reign, we 
should be inclined to declare that art, at all 
events, was never at so low an ebb before 
as at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. Never, we should be inclined to assert, 
wes British art so thoroughly undervalued or 
ignored, if not frowned away altogether, in the 
welcome of foreign importations, as in the early 
days of the House of Hanover. Art, in all its 
phases, it seems to us, was then as artificial in ita 
aspect as the white-powdered hair of the beaux 
and belles. We turn to the country charches of 
that period, and find them little more than brick 
or etone boxes. We think of the gentlemen’s 
houses of that date, and remember they were 


points out an indifferently-executed painting as 
the best there. He asked where the beauties 
lay, and was answered, “Sir, the merit does not 
consist in the piece, but in the manner ia which 
it was done: the painter drew the whole with 
his foot, and held the pencil between the toes. 
I bought it at a very great price; for peculiar 
merit should be ever rewarded.” 

Mr. Graham pencils in his sketches of the 
history of literaure, architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, with a due regard to the well-known 
boundaries to which we have alluded. Litera- 
ture is restricted to history, biography, fiction, 
poetry, the drama, periodical writing, essays, 
epistolary writing, voyages, and travels, leaving 
out of question philosophical, theological, politi- 
cal, and scientific works. The disproportion in 
popular estimation, in the last century, between 
literature and architecture, is evident in the 
amount of space devoted to each by the author. 
Literature is treated at length in two hundred 


lean and hungry attempts to look Classic. There | and thirty-six pages, while architecture is dis- 


were no sculptors of higher attainments than | migsed in thirty-two 


those who executed the figures on Temple- 


bar. The painters practising in England were | this good 


Painting, however, 
pervades a hundred and forty-three pages ; but 
measure is somewhat neutralised by 


foreigners. The men whose portraits they painted | the brevity with which the sister handmaiden, 
wore pig-tails. Thinking of the costume of the | goulpture, is treated. Scarcely more than forty 
day, we call to mind that womenkind, at least, | pages are devoted to the British School of Soulp- 
affected, besides white bair, a false stature by | tors, although it is traced from the day Sir 
means of cushions on their heads, and heels to| Joshua Reynolds handed the firat gold medal 
their boots of several inches in height ; and awarded by the Academy for soulptare to John 
stuck patches on their faces,—not to hide| Bacon, for his bas-relief of Aineas escaping from 
blemishes, but to display such eccentricities in | Troy, to that on which her gracious Majesty sat 


the forms of these patches as tiny outlines of | 
carriages and horses and similar unaccountable 
objects. There was no National Gallery; there 


to John Gibson for the group, in the Princes’ 
Chamber, in the Houses of Parliament. The 
productions of living authors are excluded, expe- 





was no British Museum; there was no Royal 
Academy. Nevertheless, this barren period in 


rience having proved, Mr. Graham thinks, that 
the “ oscillations of opinion and taste require a 


the history of British art has now found an| few years to steady themselves.” The paucity 
historiographer ; and, what is more remarkable | of information concerning architecture in the 
still, by dint of association with work executed early days of the House of Hanover is the result, 
before this time, and a gradual lead, or progress, | of course, of the barrenness of the land. Sir 
up to the art of the present century, he has con-| Christopher Wren and his pupil, Nicholas 
trived to remove from this uninventive, sterile Hawksmoor, had engrafted a taste for Palla- 
time much of its reproach. Perhapsit is because | dian architecture, of which Sir John Vanbragh 
Mr. Graham, the historian in question, makes | availed himself. James Gibbs, Colin Campbell, 
such good play with his best card—literature—| and William Kent carried it on. Sir William 
that we do not feel the poverty of the rest of his | Chambers, Sir Robert Taylor, Robert and James 


hand so much as we might do. 


Adams followed in the track they helped to 


Doubtless, in the matter of literature, Qaeen | widen ont. 


Anne’s reign was Augustan ; but Cassar Augustus, 


Neale’s “Views of Country Seats,” com- 


we are told, found Rome built of brick, and left} menced in 1818, show, for the county of York 
it built of marble. Hence, architecture must only, twenty-three mansion-houses in the Palla- 
have been in his every-day thoughts as much as/dian style, twelve more of Elizabethan mixed 
the companionship of Cicero, We may be sure, | with Italian details, and three of modern Gothic. 
jadging from the testimony of the literary men | Italian fagades were at first supplemented by 
of Queen Anne’s time, that both the sovereign | Italian gardens adorned with architectural ob- 
and her chief subjects entertained but one idea jects, fountains, balustrades, vases, and statues ; 
on the subject of Englieh architecture and art| but as time passed on fashion decreed that 
generally, which was a conviction that they were | natural or English landscapes should supplant 
utterly beneath notice, and incapable of cultiva-| this artificial mode of treatment ; and the cele- 


tion into more worthiness, 


Addison, writing | brated Capability B j 
from Italy to Lord Halifax, declared that pe the ng y Brown was the instrament of 


Meanwhile, attention was being 


countries might excel in architecture and|tarned, by architects, to pure Greek archi- 
painting, but it was Britain sparticular province | tecture instead of Palladio’s version of the 
to watch over Europe, maintain the balance of Roman manner of rendering it. In 1761, James 
power, and threaten presumptuous kings with| Stuart and Nicholas Revett, aided by the 


war. Only portrait-painting seems to have been 


Dilettanti Society, published the first of their 


in any esteem; and this preference was due to| volumes showing the monuments of Athens ; 
personal affection, rather than to intellectual | and henceforth it became imperative for archi- 
taste. Pope, writing to Richardson, on the day | tects to study in Greece. The difficulties to 


of his mother’s death, to come and sketch her | contend against 


in the adoption of pure Greek 


face before the “ winter flower” faded, spoke of ili i i tion, 

efore the ‘ fe plans, the ability shown in their adapta and 
portrait-painting as “that obliging art.” To-| the public pata of the classic mode of 
wards the close of the century, however, matters | building, are described by Mr. Graham. Of the 


had changed ; for music, which Dryden called 
inarticulate poetry, was languishing in the 
favour of the wealthy, and painting rising in 
esteem. Goldsmith makes the citizen of the 
world write to Fam Hoam, first president of the 
Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, thus: —“ Painting 
is now become the sole object of fashionable care : 
the title of connoisseur in that art is, at present, 
the safest passport into very fashionable society : 
® well-timed shrug, an admiring attitude, and 
one or two exotic tones of exclamation, are suf- 
ficient qualifications for men of low circumstances 
to curry favour. Even some of the young 
nobility are themselves instructed in handling 
the pencil, while th-ir happy parents, big with 
expectation, foresee the walls of every apartment 
covered with the manufactures of their posterity.” 
Bat he has another sly rub for art-patrons, whom, 
upon the supposition of the difficulty of serving 
two masters, he may have looked upon as scorners 
of literature. The Citizen of the World is passing 
through a picture-gallery, when the owner of i: 





* “An Historical View of Literature and i 
Britain from the Accession of the House filme poy 
Reign of Queen Victoria.” By J. Marray Graham, M.A, 


numerous edifices he enumerates, he gives the 
palm to St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, as the only 
British example of Grecian art that can be 
mentioned with as much praise as the church of 
the Madeleine, Paris. He quotes, we may add, 
the park front of Bridgwater House, London, as 
one of the best of the recent facades in which 
the classic style has been used without a 


On the Gothic revival, Mr. Graham gives a 
pleasant if superficial chapter. He points out 
that it was Sir William Chambers who gave the 
earliest recognition, in modera times, to the merits 
of Gothic architecture, especially in the matter of 
construction. In his “ Treatise of Architecture” 
he deplored that the dilettanti should waste 
their means in importing gleanings from Greece, 
and that the antiquaries of the day were content 
with publishing loose sheets, instead of en- 
persons, duly qualified, to undertake 


couraging | 
correct de ns of our cathedrals and other 


buildings called Gothic, before they fell to ruin. 
A publication of this kiad, he urged eloquently, 
“ would be of great service to the arts of design, 
preserve the remembrance of an extraord 
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style of building now sinking fast into oblivion, 





and at the same time publish to the world the 
riches of Britain in the splendour of her ancient 
structures.” Horace Walpole did not wait for 
any of the publications that soon followed thig 
indication of a market, before he commenced hig 
villa at Strawberry Hill, and consequently he 
worked in the dark as to the true principles of 
reer oy ual remcanes d he a 
designs in eq an ilar u 
factory results, . As Mr. Graham states, “in 
many parts of the country Gothic castles arose, 
uncomfortable as dwelling-houses, and unworthy 
of the name of fortified places; country squires 
erected priories, and London citizens rusticated 
in little Strawberry Hills.” And then the 
author relates the appearance of the works 
of Britton, Pagin, Rickman, and others, and 
the effects sy, Day rates If an expression of 
any bias can diacerned in favour of either 
Gothic or Classic architecture in this chapter, we 
should be inclined to believe that Mr. Graham 
thiaks the Classic style admissible only in well. 
sheltered parks in the southern counties of Eag- 
land and Ireland ; but that the Gothic style may 
beappropriately used in any portion of the United 
Kingdom. 

Foremost, in the chapter on British painters, 
stands the name of Hogarth. In his intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr, Graham ascribes equal 
originality to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Richard 
Wilson, as all striking out new paths for them- 
selves; but he gives, as we have remarked, the 
firat place to Hogarth. Sir Joshua follows, with 
his splendid clientéle of sitters, his addresses, dis- 
courses, presidentship of the Academy, delightfal 
friends, and general good lack. Then pass across 
the page the other principal exhibitors daring the 
first years of the RoyalAcademy,—Gainsborougb, 
West, Dance, Barrett, and Angelica Kauffman. 
Romney never belonged to the body, and so falls 
into a lower place than he would do but for this 
accidental isolation ; for, admits Mr. Graham, not 
only now, bat in Sir Joshua's lifetime, Romney's 
pictures were highly valued by those who pos- 
sessed them, and considered equal to those of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough in dignity, simplicity, 
and colour; and we know that Cowper and the 
Della Crascans extolled his works in the warmest 
terms. Wilson, Morland, and James Ward are 
next marshalled and scrutinised. Then we look 
through Stothard’s works in company with the 
author, turning over his designs for brocaded 
silks, and his illustrations to books, before we 
get to his pictures. Some prominence is given 
to the art of William Blake, which the writer 
finds to be so peculiar and unique as to be most 
difficult to describe. West, too, is acoredited with 
the fall merit of the revolution he wrought in 
art by means of his delineation of the figures on 
his canvas in modern dress instead of Classic 
costumes, and Sir Joshua’s conversion to the 
wisdom of the practice is mentioned. But not- 
withstanding the service West rendered in this 
respect, and the royal favour he enjoyed for thirty 
years, the oscillations of opinion and taste, for 
which Mr. Graham has left such a wide margia, 
have made sad havoc with his artistic repute. 
Bat he was the second president of the Academy, 
and thus comes chronologically into more pro- 
minence than would be otherwise accorded him. 
Copley, James Barry, John Hamilton Mortimer, 
the brothers John and Alexander Runciman, 
Faseli, Northcote, and Opie, are the historical 
painters selected to bring up the rear; and Sir 
W. Beechey, Hoppner, Owen, Phillips, Jackson, 
Sir T. Lawrence, Sir Martin Shee, Sir H 
Raeburn, Sir J. Watson Gordon, and Grabam 
Gilbert, figure apart in a special chapter on 
British Portrait-painting. But this by no means 
exhausts the category: a on later British 
Historical Painters points to the works of Haydon, 
Etty, David Scott, Sir D. Wilkie, Sir C. Eastlake, 
Sir W. Allan, Thomas Duancav, Dyce, and 
Maclise ; another includes reference to the pic- 
tures of life and manners by Mulready, Newton, 
Leslie, Egg, Miiller, and John Phillip; and in 
another we are shown the landscapes of Con- 
stable, Turner, Collins, Bonington, Sir W. 
Callcott, Martin, Danby, the Nasm Thomson 
of Daddingstone, M‘Culloch, Roberts, and 
Stanfield. We cannot agree with Mr. Graham, 
however, that the time has not come for 4 
history of water-colour painting. If we are to 
have facts instead of conjecture, there will be 
no time equal to the present. The further we 
are removed from the firat of the art 
the greater will be the difficulty of tracing their 


Nollekins, Bacon, and Banks lead off the little 
procession of British sculptors. Mr. Graham 
has not aimed, we must bear in mind, at bringing 
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to light new facts in their lives; consequently, 
we must be satisfied if we find, with easy 
reference, the chief works for which they are 
now remembered. Hitherto, he infers, we 
should have to consult many a scattered notice 
to obtain a fair knowledge of what has been 
done in this as well as in other departments of 
art, which inconvenience he has endeavoured to 
remedy. We should not complain, then, if his work 
were not more than it purports to be,—a classifi. 
cation and condensation of facta connected with 
modern British literature and art. Bat he has 
given, over and above, little darts and flashes of 
Criticism, for which people with no particular bias 
of their own on the subjects under consideration 
may be glad. As arule, the opinions he expresses 
are gre! anes in a circles, Fiax- 
man rightly occupies a high place in his regard. 
Westmacott,Chantrey, oe ah peri mentioned 
with great praise. Of the later British sculptors, 
Baily Wyatt, Musgrave L. Watson, Josephs, 
Fillans, Park, Gibson, Spence, Munro, and Mac- 
dowell are selected for commeedations. On the 
subject of State-patronage of sculpture, to meet 
the difficulty of the great expenditure of capital 
and ekilled labour that is involved ia sculptural 
works before there is scarcely any marketable 
result, Mr. Graham thinks that it may lend its 
aid with considerable effect. Sculptural work, 
on a large scale, is so far beyond the means of 
private individuals that a general recognition of 
the need of State-patronage is considered by 
many thoughtfal persons as desirable; but all is 
not smooth even when this is the case; and 
liberal impartiality, on the one side, and discern- 
ing discretion on the other, will still be required. 
Although Mr. Grabam handles literature more 
freely than he has depicted art, we miss a branch 
of it that is eminently worthy of notice, as 
characteristic of our own times. We allude to 
the establishment and maintenance of periodicals 
devoted to the spread of art-teaching and intel- 
ligence. A century ago the nearest approach 
to anything of the kind were the addresses and 
lectures of the Academicians. These powerful 
inventions of modern times for the promulgation 
of art, are surely of significant interest, and 
should have b2en mentioned in a history of lite- 
rature and art brought down to the reign of 
Qaeen Victoria. As far as it goes, however, 
Mr. Graham’s book contains a series of agree- 
able, truthful eketches, but sketches only. 








AN ENGINEER’S IDEAS OF THE PROPER 
SITE FOR HOSPITALS. 


THe experiences of the late war in France 
and Germany have amply proved the evils of 
crowding the wounded together in masses, in 
huge buildings in or near towns, merely because 
such buildings are to be had ready to hand and 
have only to be taken of. The objec- 
tions to this, however, apply with almost, if not 
quite, as much force to what we deem a radical 
mistake, namely, the maintenance of great civil 
hospitals in the very midst of our huge, densely- 
thronged, and unwholesome cities. 

The practice here began just upon the same 
hap-bazard basis as the making convents, 
churches, and stores into hospitals for the 
wounded. What brought our great Guy’s Hos- 
pital to be set down in one of the most unhealthy 
spots in London, close to the Fleet Ditch and to 
the stenches of Smithfield, and even now close 
to a great meat-market? Neither choice nor 
necessity, but simply that there pre-existed a 
big monastery, emptied of its lazy and useless 
fraternity. What so easy as to make its biz 
buildings available for the nobler purpose of a 
hospital. 

And the same sort of antecedents applied to 
8t. Thomas’s, the City of London, the Middlesex, 
and to scores of our i itals. In 
those days there were few or no ical statistics, 
little idea of hygiene, and civic population was 
not as packed up, herring fashion, as it is now. 


Moreover, travelling was for the healthy and | Marc, 1871 


vigorous only, and was a matter of labour and 
time; there were no railways,—not even 
coaches,—and at the date of the foundation of 
pi ow little locomotion except on horseback or 
on foot. 

Nowadays, however, with the means on hand 
everywhere of getting miles away from City 
packing and smoke in a few minutes and for e 
few pence, we hold it as almost axiomatic that 
all our great hospitals should be in the open 
country, never within the mortiferous air of our 
crowded towns. For accidents, for sudden 


instant surgical or medical aid, there must 
always be a certain amount of hospital accom- 
modation within the dense area of our cities. 
This, however, should, as far as practicable, be 
confined to the above cases, and to receiving- 
houses, for the examination and classification of 
patients. 

Every such establishment shonld be in direct 
communication with a line of railway coming 
into the premises, and going to the great hospital 
established several miles away in the country. 
Three or four trains, composed wholly of pro. 
perly-constructed tal - carriages, classified 
for accidents and the wounded, for contagious 
diseases, &c., should go and come each day, and, 
of course, the civic and the rural ends of the 
system should be in telegraphic communication. 
We cannot affurd space to enlarge as we might 
on the working of this new hospital system ; 
but we will venture to affirm, that by thus 
putting every possible patient out of impure, and 
into pure and wholesome opuntry air at once, 
the average saving in time occupied for the 
recovery of every case, and therefore the abridg- 
ment of expense, proportionate to time in hos- 
pital, would soon prove, not only that this more 


in the end, but that it economised life itself 
even more than money. A large per-centage 
of the civic population which crowds our city 
hospitals now, and only leave them walking 
ghosts, after needlessly prolonged confinement 
to the enervating atmosphere of the intramural 
ward, or never leave but when carried forth 
corpses, would quickly regain health and strength 
ander the vitalising air of the country and the 
effects of treatment and good food combined 


expensive plan (as to outlay) was the cheapest | p' 


All the preliminary knowledge, such as natural 
history, botany, chemistry, anatomy even, can 
pad as weil taught ia one place as in another ; 

in place of having professors of all those 
things attached to every great hospital, as now, 
this, and much more like it, should be taught in 
our colleges and universities. 

With all that intellectual ballast already on 
board, then, let the medical student go to his 
hospital study and practice. Need we say that 
the hamlet of quiet lodgings for these young men 
that would pemely establish itself in close 
proximity to of these great country hospi- 
tals, with jodenacahgnenndianpuel cond 
form a far healthier moral atmosphere, and one 
more conducive to study, than the vulgar fast life 
to which almost the necessities of city dwelling 
now tempt, if not compel, the medical student. 

The real objection, or rather the real difficulty, 
that for long will probably hinder this obvious 
movement is vested abuse and vested interest. 
Great names on brass plates, in well-known 
medical quarters of the town, with reputed or 
real vast private practices, could no longer 
parade themselves as consulting this, that, or 
the other, to such and such big hospital. Private- 
ractice surgeons or physicians must remain 
such. The hospitals should deal alone in reali- 
ties, and possess absolately and in truth their 
own physicians and surgeons, each staff with ita 
great and eminent names, and all paid amply 
and adequately. Put an end to pluralism, tita- 
larity, pretension, and too often real neglect, on 
the part of the “ big-wigs,’ while the obscurer 
man, who is carefully kept in chiar’ oscuro, does 
the real work. 

If such establishments, radiating by rail from 








with it. 











If these views bewell founded, or even partly 
80, Can any more extravagant mistake be con- 
ceived than the planting down our newest and | 
latest, our architecturally most pretentious, and | 
in magnitude and fands, we believe, almost | 
greatest of our London hospitals, the new) 
St. Thomas’s, upon the very edge, within 50 ft. | 
of the turbid, and always of necessity to be more | 
or {less footid, waters of the Thames, and, in 
point of level, not 10 ft. above high tide level ? 
In a tidal estuary, too, in which from the 
relations of temperature of the waters to that 
of the air and of its dew point, fogs must in 
spring and autumn be for ever inevitable; and 
where these not only obscura the vitalizing 
effects of light from the sick, but coming loaded 
with soot, putrescent dust, smoke, and sulphar 
compounds, as well as ammonia, are mortal to 
many pulmonary patients.* 

One block, out of the whole of this grandiose 
pile at its present site, as an iostant-case 
hospital and receiving-house, with its line of 
railway joining the London and South Western, 
and all the rest of the architectural grandeur 


some miles out of town, would, if we allow for 
the enormous difference in the value of the civic 


in outlay ; and, we shall not repeat, have been a 
far more potent and efficacious instrument for 
the recovery of the sick. 

But the objections, no doubt, will at once be 
made,—Where is your staff of physicians and 
surgeons to be foand,—how are your medical 
students to bs taught,—if you thus move your 
great hospitals iato the country? And we 
simply rep!y,—Move them too; and those of the 
staff that will not or cannot move by resson of 
their existing civic practice, let them move out 
of the way. 

The great country hospital should be, in fact, 
@ great medical and surgical college complete in 
itself. The hospital staff should be its profes- 
sors, whose sole business in life should be to 
minister to the hospital and to teach the at- 
tendant medical students in such things as, by 
clinical instraction alone, they can be taught. 
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* The subjoined has appeared in the Times of the 28th of 
a . The * arsenical pane See Sees: © 
least, there is no more arsenic in the coal burnt at - 
beth potteries than in London house-fires. The volumes 
of smoke weekly, as the kilns are being ignited and fired, 
are, however, a reality ; and so is the prevailing south-west 
wind that must for ever send them rolling over the 
entire length of St. Thomas’s Hospital :—“ 
Potteries.—A surgeon writes to complain of the dense 
volumes of smoke rolling northwards from the Lambeth 
potteries over Lambeth Palace and St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
occasionally almost obscuring those buildings from view. 
weaned *smoke’ is, our cor t sa) 
some reason, more dense on Fridays on other days, 
and consists largely of arsenical ses, which tend to 
Geattniies ond wines apostasy ng thing with which they 
come into contact. It is, he thinks, clearly the duty 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to take w steps 
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attacks, for everything standing in need ol 


may be necessary to change this state of thioge.” 


abandoned for plain usefal hospital buildings | pat 


and for the rural sites, have proved as little coatly | dogg 


all our great towns, were in existence,—every 
one, therefore, in the whole kingdom intercom- 
maunicating directly by hospital-train,—what an 
almost boundless resource would they not afford, 
in the event of our island being invaded, for the 
relief of the wounded; and what a vastly- 


| enhanced power would be given to the healing 


art, if all these hospitals scattered over the land 
from pvorth to south, were so affiliated in matual 
understanding and support that any patient 
might be sent from any one hospital to any 
other. Thus, one whom a southern climate might 
just save from consumption, or death by bron- 
chitis, might be sent from the piercing east wind 
of our northern and eastern counties, or the 
poor city-exhansted worker in the south might 
get new nerve under the bracing air of the 
Yorkshire or Lancashire wolds. 

The system of the railway “ clearing-house” 
points at once to the means by which the 
mutaal adjustment of accounts might be effected 
amongst all the hospitals for such interchanges 
of patients. 

Wasted power is almost the characteristic of 
all we do as a nation. It is evident enough,— 
infully so, too often,—in all that relates to the 
charitable relief of distress and the alleviation 
of sickness, or accident to health or limb. Bat a 
ed adherence to customs and methods, when 
once established, is also one of our great national 
traits ; and, upon this latter ground we entertain 
but little expectation that, however soundly 
based what we have suggested may be, it is 
likely to be acted on,—though quite possible 
tbat it may call forth specious objectione, ridi- 
cule, or such other weapons of controversy as are 
commonly employed by those who have the 
pudding, if not the truth, on their side. 

Rovert Matter, F.B.S8. 








INDIAN PRODUCTS AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue attractions of the International Ex- 
hibition will be increased, within a few days, 
by the addition of s new court, containing 
specimens of the prodacts of India. The 
Indian Government did not fail to respond 
to the invitation of the Council of the Exhi- 
bition. Their contributions, race ato 
unavoidably late, aud ed to be so large as 
require peat <r pactertad accommoda- 
tion. The energy of Dr. Forbes Watson was 
equal to the emergency, and six weeks have been 
employed in the construction of a hall, with a 
series of side chambers, which are now being 
filled with Indian objects, and which, by novelty 
of arrangement no less than by splendour of 
contents, will form a striking feature of the 
Exhibition. There is no portion of the world of 
which the indastrial products have a more 
weighty claim on the attention of England than 
our Indian Empire. The patient, enlightened, 
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munificent exertions of the Indian Government 
to popularise information on the subject have 
not been by any means duly appreciated. The 
India Museum, which is freely open to the public 
in a gallery in the new public buildings at West- 
minster, is one of the most complete and 
interesting exhibitions in the metropolis. The 
object of these displays is twofold. First, they 
int out to the English purchaser the source 
which he may procure many objects of 
splendour, of curiosity, and of utility. Secondly, 
they show to the English producer what are the 
tastes and demands of tens = ec s 
sible purchasers. If the English manufacturer, 
instead of endeavouring y force articles of 
European design on the Indian market, will only 
take the trouble to learn what the dusky natives 
really require, and will then bend his effort to pro- 
duce, by the aid of steam machinery, articles in 
accordance with their actual tastes and stereo- 
typed habits, he will open a new and most 
remunerative field. In this case we shall have 
no more “ gluta in the market.” It is not over- 
production, but uncalled-for and inappropriate 
production, which checks the sale of English 
cargoes in India. It is, therefore,a matter of 
no trifling importance to our commerce and 
manufactures for those who cater for the public 
to become intimately acquainted with the actual 
products of India. We welcome the new conrt 
about to be opened at South Kensington, not only 
as a new feature in the Exhibition itself, but asa 
means of directing farther attention to the 
parent and permanent exbibition at the India 
Office. 








THE LATE M. TEXIER. 


Tue archwological world has sustained a great 
loss in the death of M. Texier, one of its most 


Roman antiquities that are to be found in them. 
He continued to ocoupy this position till 1859, 
when he returned to Paris, and was elected a 
member of the Institute of France. : 

In 1864, M. Texier published, in conjunction 
with Mr. R. P. Pallan, a volame on Byzantine 
Architecture, noticed in our pages at the 
time. In the — it he was ae 
honorary member Royal Institute o 
British Architects, and received the Royal 
Meda', which he always prized as the greatest 
honour done him in the whole course of his 
career. The Institute possesses a rich treasure 
in the present he made to the library of the series 
of original measured sketches and finished draw- 
ings of buildings in Greece, Tarkey, Egypt 
Mesopotamia, Persia, &c., contained in thirty, 
three portfolios ! 

For the last three or four years his health had 


ing at Vichy, he had a stroke of apoplexy. He 
was removed to Paris, and died = ooh oot 
day, Ju'y 1st. His memory wi g 
cherished by those who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance. His endearing disposition, com- 
bined with his cheerful and lively character, 
and his great erudition, rendered him a most 
agreeable companion, as many amongst us in 
England can bear witness, and his decease will 
leave a gap in the ranks of the élite amongst 
literary men and artiste which will not easily be 
filled up. 








NOVELTIES OF THE MONTH AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
OveRSHADOWED as the parent institution of 





the South Kensington Museum has been during 


| the past two months by the vigorous growth of 


distinguished members and one of the most | its offsping, the International Exhibition, it has 


amiable of men. M. Texier was born at Ver- 
sailles in 1802, and was educated as an architect. 
In 1825 he was made “ Inspecteur des Travaux ” 
in Paris, and in 1826 was intrusted with the 
restoration of the ancient triumphal arch at 
Rheims. In 1827 the Minister of the Interior 
employed him to examine the harbours of Frejus, 
in the south of France, known to the Romans as 
Forum Julii, and also Ostia, the port of Rome, 
in order to ascertain whether the level of the 
Mediterranean was the same in the ancient times 
as it is now. For these researches M. Texier 
received the first gold medals given for the study 
of archxology in 1831 and 1832. 

In 1833, he was sent by M. Guizot, Minister of 
Pablic Instruction, to explore Asia Minor. The 
results of his first expedition were the deter- 
mination of numerous sites of ancient cities 
before unknown. Amongst others, of the city of 
Pessinunte, which is the key to the geography 
of Asia Minor, and of the town and scalptares of 
Pteriam, at Boghaz Keui. His second expedition 
was directed to the southern coast, and while 
engaged in it he had the protection and assistance 
of a French ship of war, and daring it he explored 
the ruined cities of Lycia and Pamphylia. His 
third journey commenced in 1836. His object 
this time was to cross the peninsula from Tarsus 
to Treb‘zond, following the course of the 
Euphrates. On his return to Constantinople, 
the Sultan decorated him with the order of 
Nishan Iftikar, in recognition of his services in 
aid of geographical science. 

When he reached Paris, to repose awhile 
after his arduous labours, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties voted a sum of 4,0001. for the publication 
of the results of his expeditions (which appeared 
in three folio volumes, with engravings from his 
drawings by the first engravers of Paris, under 
the title of “ Description de |’Asie Mineure”), 
—_ a grant of 4801. to aid him in farther explora- 

8. 

In 1839 the intrepid traveller started again, 
accompanied by the Comte de la Guiche and 
Comte Jaubert. This time he traversed Armenia, 





Mesopotamia, and Persia, and returned by 
Babylon, Syria, and Egypt. This journey lasted 
two years, and on his return the French Govern- 
ment furnished funds for the publication of 
another fine work in two volumes folio, “L’Ar- 
menie, la Perse, et la Mésopotamie.” 

In 1842 he was again sent by the Government 
to excavate on the site of the Temple of Diana 
Leucophryne, and to transport the sculptures he 
found to Paris. The friezes of this temple are 
now in the Louvre, 

In 1845, Marshal Soult made M. Texier 
Inspector-General of Works in Algeria. Daring 
his residence in the colony he visited all the 
settlements, and made drawings of the numerous 


not failed to give symptoms of healthy life. The 
estimates have just been voted, in spite of an 
economical growl on the part of a fraction of 
the House of Commons, and several very in- 
teresting objects will be immediately secured for 
the nation. One acquisition has just been made 
for the gallery of sculpture of a marble group, 
executed by Mr. Holme Cardwell, which has 
been presented to the Mureum by Mr. J. Mal- 
colm. The subject is the subjugation of Pan by 
Cupid ; an original idea, which, if it be intended 
to indicate the repression of animal passion by 
the purer element of love, is a very graceful 
theme for the sculptor. The contrast between 
the coarse features of the sylvan and the 
delicate and intent look of the youthfal victor, | 
is very happy. The grouping is sculptureeque, 
although the action and attitude of Cupid are 
hardly sufficiently energetic and purposed. The 
satyr legs and figure of Pan are very charac- 
teristically rendered. 

Another addition to the Museum consists of 
some specimens of old Falham china, which will 
be found in the Ceramic Gallery. Three pieces 
of this rare ware have bsen purchased at the 
price of 1581. for one article, and thirty guineas 
each for two others. The larger one is the model 
of the bust of a sleeping child, the daughter of 
the artist; which, from the expression of the 
features, and the position of a bunch of flowers 
on the bosom, appears to be a mortuary 
memorial, Asa specimen of English work it is 
probably unique. One of the smaller pieces is a 
bust of King James II., and the other is a 
statuette of a child, apparently the same model 
as the bust. In bringing these ourious works 
before the world the curators of the Museum 
have illastrated a most interesting and little 
known branch of ceramic art. The Falbam 
statuettes may be regarded as English Della 
gare The date of these objects is about 
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CHESHUNT COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


Ow the 103rd anniversary of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s College, at Cheshunt, some new 
buildings, which have been added to the college, 
were formally opened by Earl Russell. The 
foundation-stone of the new buildings was laid 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury last year. They are 
in the Domestic Gothic style. There is a lofty 
tower at an angle of the building, 100 ft. high, 
at the base of which is the entrance to 
college, ornamented with carved work in stone. 
As far as completed, they provide accommoda- 
tion for thirty students, and they contain two 
class-rooms. When completed in accordance 








with the designs of the architects, they will pro- 
vide new domestic offices, a new library, three ; 


been failing, and three weeks ago, while sojourn- | principal 
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PRIZES: UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


Ar the recent distribution the following 
received prizes :—Architecture, Professor Hayter 
Lewis, F.A.S., F.1.B.A. (Dean, Arts and Law). 
Fine Art, First Year’s Course.—Prize. G 
Elkington, of London. Certificate, 2. Alfred E. 
Warner, of London. Second Year's Course.— 
Donaldson Silver Medal. George Elkington, of 
London. Certificate, 2. E. Square, of Plymouth. 
Construction, First Year's Cowrse.—Prize. George 
Elkington, of London. Certificates, 2. William 
C. Field, of Peckham. 3, equal. CO. H. L. Wil- 
day, of London ; G. H. West, of London. Second 
Year’s Course.—Donaldson Silver Medal. F. E. 
Eales, of London.  Cortificates, 2. 
Elkington, of London. 3. E. T. Perrott, of 
London 


Engineering, Professor Faller,C.E. Prize. A. 
Hartzig, of London. Certificates, 2. W. J. 
Benham, of London. 3. V. Lassoto, of Moscow. 
Geometrical Drawing, First Year's Course.—Prize. 
H. Davy, of Penzance. Second Year’s Course.— 
Certificate. A. Hartzig, of London. 








THE SUDBURY WATER WORKS. 


Tursk works, which are being carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Hennell, C.E., by order 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, are now in rapid course of completion. 
The works are situated in a field, on high ground, 
near the Melford-road, about a quarter of a mile 
from the town. The buildings, which comprise 
a well-house, engine-house, boiler-house, with 
square shaft, 44 ft. high, coal-store, and cottage 
for engine-mav, have been bailt by Mr. George 
Grimwoood, of Sadbury, builder. The weil, 
which is 6 ft. 9 in. in diameter, is 67 ft. deep, 
and before being lined with brickwork and 
cement, was puddied to prevent avy leakage 
from the surface-water. After reaching a depth 
of 67 ft. a 12-in. boring has been made 208 ft. 
into the bed of chalk. The water-level is about 
50 ft. from the surface, where a al lifc- 
pump will pump it up to some 11 ft. from the 
top of the well, and a second lift and force pump 
will then force the water through the rising 
main 350 yards into the reservoir, which is 50 ft. 
higher than the ground where the well is 
sitaated. The water comes up from the 
artesian boring with great force, and is said to 
be very clear and pure. The reservoir, 
is of large size, is placed at an altitude of about 
115 ft. above the average street level of the 
town, and is partly in and partly out of the 
ground. It is constructed with solid concrete 
walls, lined with brickwork in cement, and will 
hold 300,000 gallons of water, yielding an esti- 
mated supply for two days, allowing 20 gallons 
per head per day for each man, woman, 
child. The ordinary quantity for manufacturing 
towns is 20 gallons; for other towns, 15 gallons. 
The reservoir will be arched over with brick- 
work springing from iron girders resting on iroD 
columns. water will have a pressure of 
30 1b. to the square inch, and in the event of 


the |a fire the hose will be found sufficient without 


the fire-engines. There are five miles of pipes 
of different sizes, which will traverse every 
street and lane in the town; the Market-bill 
being very wide, there will be two mains, one oD 
each side; at every 100 yards a fire-hydrant 
will be placed; there are also sluige-clocks at 
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certain points for the water off and on 
wher necessary, though will be a constant 
supply. The engine for the pumps, which is 
being made at St. Neots, Hunts, is a 15-horse 
power ine with two single-fiue boilers. 
The men employed in laying the pipes, making 
the joints, &c., are experienced oe men. 
About 100 yards of pipe a day are being laid, and 
it is anticipated the entire work will be completed 
by the autumn. 








PREMIUMS: INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers have awarded the following Premiams 
for Papers read at the Meetings during the 
session just concluded :— 


1, A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in Boo! 
to Bernhard Samuelson, M.P., for his ‘‘ Description o: 
two Blast Farnaces erected in 1870 at Newport,” 

Be Be meny Gy ht 

a » i on ‘* The 
Theory and Details of Construction of Metal and Timber 
es.” 

3. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in Books, 
° = aon penneng, Me his Paper on “ Phonic Coast 

‘og 5 

4. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in Books, 
to Thomas Dawson Ridley, for his “ tion of the 
Cofferdams used in the Execution of No. 2 Contract of the 

Embankment,” 
wt A jes ae a Telford Pig meow ade sew 
ames mp ‘or ‘aper on Testing of Rails, 
“e ate Pron rig yg iter Rale 
. elt ‘remium, to ter ii 
Browne, for his Paper on “‘ The of Lock Gatee 

7. A Telford Premium, in Books, to Sir Francis C. 
Knowles, bart., for his Paper on “The i 
Screw Se Sar or Helix of Maximum Work.” 

8, A Telford Premium, in to Hamilton Ela Towle, 
of New York, for his ** Account of the Busin for the 
Balance Dock, and of the Marine Railways in connexion 
oa at the Austrian Naval Station of Pola, on the 

9. A Telford Premium, in Books, to George Banks 
Rennie, for his ‘‘ Account of Floating Docks, 
especially of those at Cartagena and at Ferrol.” 

0, A Telford i in Books, to Arthur Jacob, 
B.A., for his P; on “ The Dis: of Town Sewage.” 

11. The Manby Premium, in Books, tu Wilfrid Airy, 
B.A., for his Paper on “The Archimedean Screw for 
Raising Water,” 


The Council have likewise awarded the various 
prizes to students of the Institution. 








THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE WORCESTER 
LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


An addition has just been made to the 
County and City Lunatic Asylam of Wor- 
cester, by the erection of a new ward for 
the reception of 134 male patients. The facade 
of the new building, which is connected with 
the south side of the establishment, is 228 ft. 
in length, and consists of two stories, a portion 
of the basement, owing to the inclination of 
the ground, being occupied by closets, lava- 
tories, storerooms, &c. On the 
second floors are @ dining-room, 50 ft. by 32 ft., 
with dormitories above of the same size; a day- 
room, 40 ft. by 30 ft, and dormitories above of 
similar dimensions; a kitchen, 23 ft. by 16 ft.; 
bath-rooms, larders, pantry, lavatories, single 
rooms, &c. There is an open framed porch to 
the new wing, entering a corridor, 112 ft. long 


by 12 ft. broad, ee with all the 
apartments. The dining-room will accommodate 
150 patients at a time, and the kitchen is fitted 


ae aces Jones & Rowe’s 8 ft. range, 
a high-pressure boiler expressly constructed 
for heating all the water which will be required 
in the new wing: it will heat 1,500 gallons. 
The bath-rooms are fitted with copper baths, 
having a never-failing supply of hot and cold 
water. A neighbouring is the source of 
the water supply, being pumped up by steam 
to a tank on the tower of the establishment 
The ventilation is provided for by flues 
in the walls, roofs, and shafts for the 
and there is an economical arrangement for 
warming, with hot-air chambers at the back of 
the grates, and radiating valves communicating 
therewith. Barker's bricks are used in the 


supplies the means of instant correspondence 
from the centre of the building to ita outer 
wings. Besides the new wing, a block of eight 
single rooms is in course of erection at the 





* Has previously received a Telford Medal. 





left of the principal entrance, an addition to 
one of the old wards. The new works will cost 
the round sum of 8,0001., and have been planned 
and superintended by the county surveyor, Mr. 
Henry Rowe; builder, Mr. Lovatt, of Wolver- 
en clerk of the works, Mr. Hogan, of 

. The establishment will now accommo- 
date between 700 and 800 patients. 








CONVERSAZIONE OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

AN agreeable evening was t in Conduit- 
street on Thursday cei th 29th alt. 
There was a considerable attendance of mem- 
bers and their friends (nearly 600, in the whole), 
and the rooms were full of tasteful things, the 
band of the Coldstream Guards di i 
sweet music in the lower gallery. A number of 
the buffets and cabinets, from Messrs. Gillow ; 
Medizoval metal-work, by Messrs. Hart & Peard ; 
ecclesiastical embroidery, by Messrs. Brangwyn ; 
and some capital paperhangings, by Messrs. 
Jeffrey & Co., were distributed throughout the 
rooms, works which had been, in many instances, 
produced from designs by Mr. E. J. Tarver, J. 
Talbert, W. Barges, Owen Jones, C. L. Eastlake, 
and others. These, together with the Salviati 
Venetian mirrors and table-glass, Minton’s 
majolica (lent by Mr. J. Mortlock), Coleman’s 
art-pottery, Oopeland’s Parian statuettes, and 
the Oriental ware of Messrs. Farmer & Rogers, 
judiciously grouped in the various apartments, 
presented an attractive appearance. Among the 
works of ancient art were some very fine ivory 
carvings, lent by Mr. J. Peacock, F.S A.; and 
specimens of Indian jewelry, by Mr. G. Aitchison. 
On the walls were drawings and paintings, by 
Thornhill, Tarner, Roberts, E. W. Cook, B.A., 
Sir Digby Wyatt, Rossetti, Smallfield, Maccallum, 
H. Moore, Croft, Cotman, Lear, Phené Spiers, 
Mrs. Marrable, Miss Partridge, Miss Swift, and 
others. 








ON STAINED GLASS. 


At the annual meeting of the Lincoln Diocesan 
Architectural Association, which was successfally 
held last week, the Rev. H. Usher read a paper 
on glass-painting, from which we take a few 

hs :— 


aragraphs : 

The first mention of stained glass, as a 
window, is, as far as I am aware, in Lactantius, 
at the close of the third century. In the early 
centuries of Christianity, they were certainly in 
use in Byzantium, and possibly among the races 
further east. The probability is, that the Byzan- 
tine Greeks—cunning artificers in all kinds of 
decorative work—carried to Venice, to Marseilles, 
and to other trading ports, their coloured glass 
set in mosaic form. Windows of this kind are 


and | referred to as early as the fifth century. But 


the first reliable and authenticated instance of a 
stained-glass window is in the beginning of the 
ninth century, when it is said that Leo III. 
adorned the windows of the Lateran with 
coloured glass. Even then we are not certain 
that the glass was painted. The earliest defi. 
nite notice of a painting on glass which I have 
met with, is an account of an embassy from the 
Emperor Constantine VII. to an Arab prince 
(Abder-hamman) at Cordova, in 949. Thence- 
forward painted-glass windows began to find 
their way into Western Europe. In the treatise 
of the monk Theophilus “ Diversaram Artium 
Schedula,” written about the ninth or early part 
of the eleventh century, definite directions are 
given for painting on glass. We find a painted 
window in the abbey of Tagoonsee, in Bavaria, in 
999 ; 100 years later five other painted windows 
were placed in the same abbey. And in the 
year 1137 come the well-known windows in the 
apse of St. Denis, and there can be Jittle doubt 
that painted-glass windows were introduced into 
England not long after ; but the earliest known 
examples in England belong to the last quarter 
of the twelfth century, and it was not until the 
following century that such windows came into 
general use. ‘ ; 
Glass-painting is essentially a conventional 
art, because you cannot get perspective distance 
and atmosphere without using a depth of paint; 
and you must not use a depth of paint because 
the material is translucent ; for if you do away 
with translucency the eye says it is no window 
at all. I maintain that conventionalism is not, 
as some suppose, a dwarf-like standard of art, 
stunted in growth, but the high principle of 
adapting the representation of abstract form to 





the material worked upon. 


Conventional art possesses the great qualit 
of abstract form to which colour ig peat ns 
This principle in glass-painting is capable of 
expressing the highest poetry, the poetry of 
abstract form, iatensified by the poetry of the 
abstract colour; a power of abstract and ideal 
expression in harmony with the greatest produc- 
tion of human genius—architecture. The ideal 
art of conventionalism is briefly this, the expres- 
sion of the nature which we feel, as contrasted 
with the principle of naturalism, which is the 
imitation of the nature which we see. 

Bat am I herein defending baddrawing? By 
no means. While on the one hand I woald say, 
that those who suppose the artists of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries could not draw, 
would be as far from truth as those who should 
say that they could not build; yet, on the other 
hand, bad drawing and bad execution prevailed 
then as now. Conventionalism does not mean 
that the blunders of antiquity are to be repro- 
duced. It does not mean that our figures are to 
be put in exaggerated attitudes, and our limbs 
expressed as if without bone or muscle. It 
simply means that we are to reject all that 
savours of common life, and make much of that 
which is essential to the expression of idea; but 
in the name of the high art of conventionality, 
I protest against the disfigurement, rather than 
the ornament, of our sacred, buildings, by those 
caricatures, those dead and unmeaning copies of 
ancient art. Let us strive to reach to the excel- 
lencies of conventional art by all means; let us 
try to catch its spirit of simplicity, breadth, 
and repose ; let us try to tell all its tale of abstract 
beauty; but a greater degradation of modern 
art cannot exist than the uglinesses of exag- 
gerated archaism, deformities of drawing, 
insipidity of expression, mechanical execation, 
crude colouring, and ill-conceived composition, 
which often disfigure our sacred temples, offend 
the unskilled, and give pain to the educated eye. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the Mediaval 
draughtsmen intentionally drew badly. Their 
charm consists not in their distortion of form, 
but in their real artistic feeling, and in their 
thorough conception of the ideal. Hence, church 
windows should be good in drawing, and pious 
in feeling. 

In discussing the art of stained glass, I must 
say a word on the principles of colour. In a 
transparent medium, such as glass, in which 
colour is rendered brilliant, it may be legitimate 
to render it intense also; bat the more intense, 
the greater should be the skill in using it, and 
the harmony to balanceit. According to Field’a 
chromatic equivalents, the primaries of equal 
intensity wiil harmonise and neutralise each 
other in the proportions of three of yellow, five 
of red, and eight of blue,—integrally, sixteen. 
Such is the prismatic balance of colour, and it 
is this principle which in all the compounds of 
colour, and however blended, should be aimed at 
in a coloured window. 

I have to maintain that primary colours 

(whether in glass, or mural decoration) can 
never be valgar or discordant when properly 
applied; bat when they are thus used, in their 
intensities, it should be, as in nature, with 
sparing hand, and in small quantities only; in 
the larger massea, the secondaries, and tertiaries, 
and other compounds, alone are admissible, 
which atone for their lesser brilliancy by their 
greater breadth and volame. 
I must now leave the question of colour, to 
say @ word about the texture of the glass, which 
tells far more upon the character of a window 
than is often supposed. 

Instead of that thin, poor, watery, transparent 
glass of commerce which is now often used, we 
desire a glass which is horny and icelike in 
texture, a glasa perfectly translucent but by no 
means transparent, a glass not dependent upon 
its superficial corrugation for its texture, but 
having adeep and mellow texture like the im- 
perfectly fused glass of Medisval times, and 
maintaining that quality of texture throughout 
its entire substance. We long tosee that texture 
of glass which will glow and glitter and burn like 
a jewel dancing in the rays of the sun. This is 
the material which the skilled artists of Medisval 
times sought and used, and it is the material 
which we lack, but yearn so much for now; bat 
so soon as public taste and public money ask for 
it, we may rest assured that science and art will 
combine to produce it. c : 

The Bishop of Lincoln, who was in the chair, 
in afterwards referring to the paper, said, with 
regard to the subjects suitable for. stained glass 
wiadows, he thought there was one thing which 
needed very much to be revived, and that was 
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treating Old Testament and New Testament sub- 
jects side by side. He thought etained windows 
ought to teach us great spiritual truths in the 
best possible sense, and great good would arise 
from having Old Testament historical subjects 
represented with their New Testament anti- 
types. Take, for instance, the subjects of Abra- 
ham offering up Isaac, and the Brazen Serpent, 
and associate with those the Crucifixion. The 
Old Testament should always be read by the 
light of the New; and then we should see that 
those historical events were prefigurative fore- 
shadowings of great evangelical truths, and thus 
learn to read the Old Testament aright. He 
was persuaded that glass-painters might be 
excelient expositors of, and commentators on, 
Scripture. If, for instance, there were depicted 
the Ascension, connected with the translation of 
Enoch and the carrying up of Elijah into heaven, 
we should learn how to understand the history 
of Enoch and Elijah. If, again, Samson were 
represented carrying the gates of Gaza towards 
Hebron, or Jonah delivered from the whale in 
the sea in connexion with the Resurrection, and 
so‘on throughout the Old Testament history, we 
should have one of the best expositions of the 
Old Testament; and this, if followed out by 
architects, sculptors, and glass-painters, would 
do very much to rescue us from the rationalistic 
scepticism of the day, which was the same thing 
as was referred to by St. Paul, when he said, 
*t Phe letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 








THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Ar the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board | 
of Works, the subject of the water supply of 
the metropolis was again brought before it by a 
report presented from the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Board. The report detailed the 
course taken by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, to whom the Bill had been 


upper ion of each building is devoted to 
pe Hare which are reached by 7 ft. wide 
square stone staircases. There are earth-closets 
throughout, separate wash-houses, and a disin- 
fecting apartment. It is estimated that the cost 
of the infirmary and the infectious wards will 
be about 3,000/.; that of the workhouse is to be 





about 9,0002. The cost of the land, which is 


to about 15,0001. 








THE BUILDING ACT. 


Tue Metropolitan Building Act Amendment 
Bill, which has now passed both Houses, has for 
object to exempt the Foreign Cattle Market at 
Deptford from the operation of the existing Act. 
The propriety of such exemptions is very ques- 
tionable, and calls for full consideration. The 
exemption granted to railway companies is 
fraught with danger to the public. 

The new Building Bill is down for second 
reading on the 26th. It is unnecessary for us 
to say that it will not be proceeded with this 
session. 








OPENING OF THE 
“RELIGIOUS INSTITUTE,” MANCHESTER. 


TueE “ Religious Institute,” Corporation-street, 
Manchester, of which we gave a view, with 
particulars, in our volume for last year, Aug. 6, 
p. 627, has been opened. 

The contract has been carried out by Messrs. 
Swindells & Little; the carving being executed 
by Messrs. T. R. & E. Williams; the fittings in 
the large room and the board-room by Messrs. 
Sidebotham & Co.; and the gas lighting by 
Messre. Harrison & Son. Messrs. Horton & 
Bridgford were the architects ; and the whole has 
been carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. H. L. Forster ;—all of Manchester. 

The style of architecture is Italian, freely 





referred, and stated that since the second read- 
ing it had been so altered and emasculated as to | 
completely destroy all that was valuable in it in | 
reference to the interest of the consumers; and 
gave, instead, increased advantages to the water 
companies. The objections of the water com- 
panies had such weight with the Government 
that it was determined te withdraw the original 
measure, and to substitute the present Bill now 
before the Select Committee. This Bill was 
practically reduced to one for the establishment 
of a constant supply, and even that was to be 
much less effective than was originally proposed, 
as the pressure was not such as to reach the 
tops of the highest houses, and the cost of all 
the fittings for the prevention of waste was to 
be thrown upon this Board. It was now pro- 
posed that the companies should make their 
own regulations, and that the Board should 
simply have the power of objecting and making 
suggestions to the Secretary of State, to whom 
the regulations were to be submitted for ap- 
proval. All expenses connected with the pre- 
paration and passing of the Act were to be paid 
by the Board, which was quite unreasonable; 
and therefore the committee felt bound to take 
the course which they then to the 
Board. Mr. Newton moved the adoption of 
the a which, after some discussion, was 
carried. 








THE NEW WORKHOUSE FOR THE 
BRAMLEY UNION. 


Messrs. C. 8. & A. J. Newson, of Leeds, 
the architects of the new workhouse now in 
course of erection at Armley-hill Top, for the 
Bramley Union, have completed additional plans 
for the construction of an infirmary and also of 
infectious wards contiguous to the main building, 
and it is expected that the work will be shortly 





commenced. The buildings are in parallel 
blocks, each about 150 ft. in length and 20 fc. in 
width, and they can, when necessary, be ex- 
tended. There are windows on each side and 
fireplaces in each room. The infirmary is two 
stories in height throughout, but the elevation 
of the buildings devoted to the infectious wards 
is broken up by the extremities of the block 
forming one-story wings for the treatment of 
very foul cases, and the arrangements are such 
that these can be isolated from the rest of the 
patients. The administrative departments are 
in the centre, and ready access can be gained to 
all parts of the two buildings. These depart- 
ments the wards (which are 12 ft. in 


treated. The frontage to Corporation-street is 
46 ft. 6 in.; side frontage, 66 ft. 6 in.; and 
height from pavement to top of parapet, 53 fs. 
The two principal fronts are executed in stone ; 
that towards Corporation-street being divided 
into five bays in two orders. 

The object of the building, as we have before 
noted, is to provide suitable accommodation for 
the local Bible and Religious Tract Societies, 
and offices for the City Mission. 








ARCHITECT TO THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

Tue election on Wednesday last terminated in 
favour of Mr. E. R. Robson, who was made 
architect to the Board, at a salary of 5001. per 
annum. 








ATHEN ZUM, CAMDEN-ROAD. 


Tue first portion of the above building was 
opened on Saturday, July Ist, by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow. It consists of a hall, 60 ft. long, 
50 ft. wide, and 35 ft. high, and under it a 
supper-room and platform retiring-rooms. 

The second portion, which is to be proceeded 
with, will comprise reading and public rooms, 
each 32 ft. long, 27 ft. wide, and 18 ft. high; a 
library and other rooms to be used as offices, 
class-rooms, and retiring-rooms, besides keepers’ 
residence, with spacious passages and landings. 
There will be entrances to a through passage, 
both from Camden and Park roads. The archi- 
tect of the building is Mr. Frederick BR. Meeson. 








EGINTON, THE GLASS PAINTER. 


James EcInton, one of the earliest revivers of 
glass-painting in this country, was born in 1737, 
and died in 1805. The threatened destruction 
of the little ‘White House” in Birmingham, 
where he resided, has led one who is always 
ready to speak for Birmingham or Birmingham 
men (Mr. W. C. Aitkin) to print an interesting 
sketch of Eginton’s life, part of which we gladly 
reproduce in our pages. 

Eginton’s first employment in the Soho manu- 
factory was as a decorator of japanned wares. 
He must have been a “ handy man,” for he did 
modelling also for parts of objects of silver and 
plated metal, for which the Soho was famed. His 
princely employer, Boulton, anxious to raise the 
character of his Birmingham works, visited 





height) for females from those for males, The | 


London frequently, in pursuit of examples likely 


16 acres in extent, will bring the total outlay up | fig 





to give what were esteemed artistic features to 

his metallic productions, In a letter written to 

his partner, oe 8 he singles out Eginton to 
or 


copy, model, e casts from some antique 
candlesticks, vases, &c., he had borrowed from 
the Queen. “I wish,” he writes, “Mr. Eginton 
would take good casts from the Hercules and the 
Hydra, &c. I perceive we shall want many such 
res, and therefore we should omit no oppor- 
tunity of taking good casts.” 

Eginton we next find as a partner with Boultoz 
in the production of copies of oil paintings, or 
“ polygraphs.” These reprodactions, it will be 
remembered, and the discovery of a camera 
obscura in the possession of some one indirectly 
connected with the Soho, also a photograph 
found in the Soho Library, alleged to represent. 
the old Soho House, led to the claim set forth, 
that photography was known and practised at 
the Soho in the heyday of that manufactory, and 
was a part of the process by which the “poly. 
graph ” copies of oil paintings were produced by 
Boulton. Hence the idea was originated that 
photography was practised successfully half a 
century there before it was elsewhere. The 
fame of the Soho may well rest satisfied on the 
inventions there made, without claiming those it 
did not make, and Mr. Aitkin confirms our belief, 
that the claim in question is wholly untenable. 

In 1784 Eginton commenced the business of 
glass-painter and stainer at Prospect Hill House, 
where he had erected also his workshops or 
manufactory, composed of the buildings of brick, 
tile covered, which may have been observed to 
the right of the residence or dwelling-house, and 
which are also now in course of removal. It is 
to the credit of Eginton that these workshops 
bear evidence of having been substantially and 
well built, and, for the period, well ventilated. 
In this particular he seems to have imitated hia 
early employer at the Soho,—an old print drawn 
and engraved by F. Eginton, jan., in addition to 
the shopping still standing, shows a glass-house 
cone in proximity to the workshops. Did 
Eginton make his own coloured glass? or did 
the cone serve as the chimney for his firing 
mofiles? The house itself in the print alluded 
to is different from what it now is. In the print 
the house has a wing of one story in height, 
towards the road, and another on the opposite 
side; on the right hand, ascendiog Soho-hill, 
the remains of the right wing may have been 
observed. These one-story buildings were the 
show-rooms in which Eginton exhibited his 
stained glass to admiring visitora,—a visit to 
these show-rooms (which were considered one of 
the lions of the town or district) being considered 
the “correct thing.” Hither came Lord Nelson 
and Sir William and Lady Hamilton, on their 
visit to Birmingham on the 29th of August, 
1802. On that occasion we have been informed 
that in order to do honour to the then great 
naval hero, Eginton selected some of the prettiest 
girls of Handsworth, and they, carrying baskets 
filled with flowers, strewed the path up to his 
house, trodden on that occasion by “ the brave 
and the fair.” If Eginton’s success is to be 
measured by the number of works of stained 
glass, executed by him, and placed in im- 
portant buildings, public and private, it must 
have been very great; but the treatment 
of stained glass was, at the period when he 
worked, as little understood as true principles in 
the working of metals, and the historian of 
Staffordshire (Shaw), in prefacing his notice of 
Eginton’s Works,informs us “ when painted glass 
was first introduced into this country, which is 
supposed to have been about the time of King 
Jobn, it consisted of differeat coloured glass, 
joined er in some sort of design, the lead 
joinings forming the hareh outline. The designs 
were either mosaics, legendary tales, or Scripture 
history, generally ill chosen, and worse executed, 
which, bad as it was, gave a solemn and venerable 
air to places of worehip.” 

After allading to the iconoclastic doings of 
the adherents of Cromwell, and stating that 
until the present reign, i.e , that of George III., 
the art was thought to be lost, he triampbantly 
appeals to the works of Eginton, as evidence of 
his superiority over the old glass-painters. “‘ The 
state of the art at that time may be seen by 
inspecting works he alludes to as having been 
executed by Eginton.” The so-called improve- 
ment consisted in the substitution of academic 
drawing ; the adaptation of pictures by Reynolds, 
West, &c., executed on canvas, and transferred 
to transparent glass; the conversion of what 
was intended to be looked at to a material to 
be looked through ; and, in order to get the effect 
of the picture copied, opacity followed a8 ® 
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necessary result. The “ Conversion of St. Paul” 
window in the church of that name in this town, 
illustrates alike the strength and weakness of 
Eginton, Even in the morning, with sunlight 
streaming upon it, the purples and blues are 
alone seen through; the rest of the wicdow is 
but imperfectly made out. Contrast this window 
with those of the old, or with those executed by 
modern glass-painters, who recognise true prin- 
ciples—whose glass is held together by “lead 
joinings,” the subjects being “ legendary tales,” 
or subjects taken from “ Scripture History,” and 
the error of Eginton, and of those who patronised 
him, is at once seen. They recognised in the 
quaint forms introduced only im draw- 
ing; they forgot the conditions of the position 
of the window. They failed to see that the 
simple lines which define drapery-folds, &c., and 
the absence of shadow, were intended to allow 
the light to pass through the glass with as 
little obstruction as possible,‘in order to light, 
gild, and emblazon with many tinted hues the 
interior of the building in which windows so 
executed were introduced. It has been well 
said, “There is science as well as art in the 
arrangement of a stained-glass window, and the 
science and the art are equally separate from 
other provinces of the artist’s dominion. How- 
ever great the art may be, if it be employed to 
give effect to a science not its correlative, it 
must fail.” Hence the unsatisfactory results 
of Eginton’s windows, and of much of the 
glass of Munich, and the much over-praised 
“ Dante window” of Bertini, of Milan, which 
excited so much attention in the Exhibition 
of 1851. All attempts to make a picture 
on glass serve as a window must result in 
failure; the painter’s art is thrown away, and 
the window is unserviceable by the obstruction 
it presents to the passage of the light. Eginton 
erred in noble company; the error was that of 
his time, not of the artist. His conceptions 
were bold, and were carried out, doubtless in the 
face of difficulties arising out of the want of 
appliances, which he had to create and supply as 
the occasion presented itself, which we at pre- 
sent have little conception of. If his heraldic 
emblazonries are scarcely quaint enough,—if his 
copies from Sir Joshua and other artists, on glass, 
are a little tame,—blame not the glass-stainer, 
but the material to which they have been trans- 
ferred. The spirit which animated Eginton was 
in kind that of his old noble employer at the 
Soho. It was that which animated the Boultons, 
Clays, Taylors, and other old Birmingham manu- 
facturers, which has been kept alive through 
generations which have intervened, and lives in 
existing Birmingham men,—in the Chances, 
Elkingtons, mans, &c., of to-day. 

The most celebrated of Eginton’s works are 
to be found in Arundel Castle. Beckford added 
to the glories of his romance in stone and lime, 
at Fonthill, by calling to his aid the Birmingham 
glass-stainer. The chapel at Powis-hill, that at 
Wardour Castle, the ante- of the Magda- 
lene College at Oxford, the churches at Shuck- 
burgh, Hatton, Earthing, Outwich, Tewkesbury, 
and Llangollen; the east window of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and near the locality where he 
laboured, the east window of Lichfield 
windows at Canwell, the seat of Sir Robert 
Lawley ; Great Barr Chapel ; Aston Church ; and 
the church of §8t. Panl, in Bi 
the works of Eginton and the distinguished 
patronage he received. His son, William Raphael 
Eginton (whose works compete in excellence 
with those of his father), was presented at Coart, 
and made glass-painter in ordi to the 
Princess Charlotte. A _ brother Eginton 
(John) was celebrated as an engraver in stipple, 
and engraved the “ Last Interview of Louis XVI. 
with his Family, on the Eve of his Execution” (a 
copy of which hangs in Aston Hall); also other 
works after paintings by William Hamilton, R.A., 
ypso leading Telemachus to the Grotto,” 
of Aineas from Cartbage,”— 
the class of prints then in demand; and he 
engraved these well, as examples still in existence 
prove, 








PROGRESS AND WANTS IN BELFAST. 


BErFast, epitomised, is a model of persevering 
industry and enterprise. None can visit it 
without beiog impressed with a good opinion of 
its people and their sarr 3; notwithstend- 
ing that, in a sanitary point of view, there 
are di:tricts in the city behind the age. The 
public buildings of Belfast, in architectural 
design and taste, can compare favourably with 
those of other towns. Beltast is, Lowever, un- 


like every other city in Ireland, and it haia 
diversity of features, natural and moral, which 
are either quiescent or absent in other plac2s. 
Finally, there is a strong Scottish element of 
thought, religious habit, and a hereditary fixity 
of purpose exemplified in the manners and cus- 
tom3 and ordisary pursuits of the people of 
Belfast. Indeed, through the whole of the north 
of Ireland, these traits are observable, but a 
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stronger embodiment and expreasion of it, so to 
speak, is to be seen ia the capital of the north 
of Ireland. We are not going to discass the 
subject whether religious teaching or a cer‘ain 
form of religion has aught to do with the exis- 
tence of commercial activity, or whether one 
form of faith is more conducive to industrial 
enterprise than another. We will simply say, that 
for two centaries the Presbyterian element ia 
Belfast exczeded by many thousands the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic population. 

It is unnecessary now to describe here the 
various buildings to be seen in Belfast; they 
bave been spoken of in these pages, from 
time to time, as they were completed. Some 
new buildings are at present erecting and 
in course of completion in Belfast, of a kind of 
red sandstone, among which are the new 
municipal offices and a large linen establishment 
end warehouse, opposite Vonegal-square. Both 
of these structures will form prominent features 
in the quarter where they are situated. This 
red stone appears to meet with a favourable 

jon in Belfast. It is easily worked, and 
yields to the chisel in ornamentation with a 
pretty good effect. The Albert Testimonial or 
Clock Tower, at the junction of High-street and 
Quesn-square, is satisfactory in design and 
workmanship, and reflects credit on the 
spirit of the town. The entire height of 
the tower is put down at 143 ft. The workman- 
ship in the building crafts, either in masonry or 
carpentry, in Belfast, is in general eqaal to that 
in any city in the kingdom. Of all the marked 
improvements connected with the town, the port 
and harbour of Belfast exhibit the most remark- 
able, and during the last quarter of a century 
continuous improvements have been in operation, 
tending to improve the navigation of the river 
Lagan. New cats have been made, channels 
opened, unsightly bends in the river removed, 
docks and timber-ponds constructed, and land to 
such an amount reclaimed from bth the 
action of the sea and the river, that it forms 
in the total a valaable acquisition to 
the wealth of the town and its progressive 
improvement. Belfast has done in this and 
other respects for itself what Dablin, Cork, and 
Waterford could have done if they had manfully 
tried, instead of frittering away both their cor- 
porate and public time in vain appeals to the 
Government for loans. Belfast, by improving 
its harbour, and affording accommodation to the 
increased shipping impulses of home and foreign 
nations, has increased its own revenue as well as 
the imperial one; and the city itself has quickened 
and grown to such an extent in commercial and 
manufacturing industry as to surprise not only 
the reat of Ireland, but England and the colonies. 
To push iteelf forward, and to lift iteelf up to the 
i it now occupies, was rather at first a 
difficult task; but when Belfast found it could 
not obtain the fands to improve its 
and harbour, and thereby increase its trade, 
it set about borrowing on bonds secured by the 
actual and the increasing revenues of 
the port. Capital was soon subscribed at home, 
and Belfast henceforth prospered. Is not this a 
lesson for the Corporate magnates of the Irish 
metropolis, who are always saying, “‘ We have no 
fands” when any work is brought under their 
notice, by the overtaxed public, which requires to 
be done? Belfast the credit of its port 
prospectively sooner than beg farther from the 
, and a manly self-exertion has 
saved iteelf. But Dublin whines for a loan, 
Cork kicks at the balance, and Waterford waxes 
wrotb, and so the Liffey, the Suir, and the Lee 
lie stagnant or roll sluggishly on a wild waste 
of waters not half utilised, sadly suggestive 
of national decay. 

As s manufacturing town Belfast may be con- 
sidered the first in Ireland, for the manufactures 
of this northern town may be said to com- 

ise nearly the staple and native trade of 
ae Fiax and cotton spinning are the two 
principal branches of local manufactures in the 
town. Filax-spinning is now the most absorbing, 
and the one on which the greatest amount of 





labour and traffic is expended. There are 
‘numerous bleach-greens in the neighbourhood of 
| Belfast, a vieit to which will afford a pleasing as 


well as an instructive sight to those who are 
unacquainted with processes through which the 
manufacture of linen is passed. At the present 
moment the liaen trade is experiencing a lull, 
which it is to be hoped will only prove temporary. 
There are some croakers, however, hinting that 
the linen trade of Belfast has already seen its 
best days. 

Belfast, as far as we have noticed and examined 
it, is not altogether depending on that trade 
from which it derives its greatest popularity. 
We have visited some foundries which appear to 
be in very brisk action, and we have noticed 
several tan-yards, saw-mills, chemical works, 
soap and candle manufactories, felt and hat, and 
@ variety of other factories. , 

Ship-building is a trade which has long been 
carried on in Belfast, with alternate success ; 
and latterly iron ship-building has been estab- 
lished, and successfally prosecuted. There are 
records showing that ship-building in Belfast 
dates as far back as 1636, when some Presby- 
terian clergyman constracted one, of 150 tons. 
There was not, however, up to nearly the com- 
mencement of the present century, any proper 
place for laying down vessels; and we believe 
that the moat of the vessels fifty years ago which 
hailed from the port were built either in England 
or Scotland. 

Recently there were three iron ships on the 
stocks together, being constructed by the firm 
of Messrs. Harland & Wolff, successors to a 
previous firm, who were also much engaged ia 
ship-building. Messrs. Harland & Wolff give 
employment to several hundred hands, and some 
of the screw-steamers of the royal navy have 
been built by them. In a few years more, if 
ship-building does not decline as a British trade, 
Belfast wili likely afford greater and fuller 
facilities for ship-building, from its increasing 
harbour improvements. 

In the matter of drainage, water-supply, 
sewerage, and other sanitary matters much yet 
remains to be accomplished in Belfast. There 
are some quarters of the town which we passed 
through, in a deplorable and tumble-down con- 
dition. For instance, up in the quarters of 
Garlick-hill, Mill Field, and about, the courts, 
lanes, and homes of the poor are in a very bad 
condition, and in summer weather an epidemics 
is always possible. Brown-street and Brown- 
square would better deserve the ap ion of 
** Black,” for here we found some sickness, much 
dirt, and numerous half-naked children,—yet 
withal as joyous as young kids. Sackville-street 
is very unlike its namesake in London and 
Dublin. We could enumerate many streets and 
narrow courts where much dirt was visible, and 
whereimmediate sanitary measures are absolutely 
necessary. A great portion of the town of 
Belfast is low and hardly above the sea-level, so 
there cannot be t20 much care bestowed upon 
the sewerage and drainage of the town. The 
Blackstaff and Pound Bourn are not only open 
streams, but reeking open sewers, most filthy and 
foul, and if the closet accommodation of Belfast 
were perfect, the state of the river Lagan would 
be something awfal, for most of the sewage that 
at present has any outfall is discharged into the 
harbour and river. 

There are thousands of houses yet in Belfast 
and in Ballymacarret, which, though in the 
county of Down, are compressed into the district 
of Belfast—without closet acoommodation of any 
kind approaching to civilised usage (or at all). 
There are many trades injurious to the health 
of the inhabitants still carried on in the hear: 
ofthe town. The ion have been very 
active in some matters of late, and the town of 
Belfast, architecturally and commercially, is im- 
proving deci , bat sanitarily, matters move 
wonderfully slow indeed. Let the Lagan be 
purified at once; let the Blackstaffe and 
Poundburn be closed over, or saved from 
pollation; let Ballymacarret have a proper 
system of sewerage; and let the 
and drainage operations, sparingly begun 
in opie wn. taken up agaio wee 
energy, prosecuted to a completion, Uati 
this most usefal work is accomplished, the 
corporation of Belfast will b>» remiss in their 
most important duty. Pablic parks are valuable, 
public libraries and museums are useful, and 
public charities are worthy of every commen- 
dation ; but the of human life towers 
above all. Unvitiated air and unadulterated 
water are the most necessary requisites, for 
without these health is impossible of attainment, 
and all else that contributes to a city’s bonour 
or @ nation’s wealth is unenjoyable po:ses- 
sion. 
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“THE CRITERION,” PICCADILLY .— About to be erected for Mesers. Spiers § Pond. 


SCALE OF FEET 








“THE CRITERION,” PICCADILLY. 


Our readers may remember that in our 
number for March 25th (p. 220) we criticised the 
designs submitted in competition for this building. 
We give now a view and plans of two principal 
floors of the first premiated design ‘from which 
the building is about to be erected, under the 


superintendence of the successful competitor, 


Mr. T. Verity, architect. 


provided in the upper 


The accommodation provided in this building | 


will comprise first and second class public 
dining-saloons; private dining-rooms for parties 
of from ten to eighty ; a grand buffet, 90 ft. 
25 ft.; emoking, reading, dressing, 


private billard-rooms, cigar divan, and t«legraph- 
room ; @ corcert-hall on basement floor, to 
hold 1,300 persons; and a grand hall on the 
first floor for balls, dinners, and public meetings, 
with all the necessary retiring and dressing 
rooms. It will also include a suite of rooms 
which may be made available for a scientific or 
other olnb. 

Dormitories for forty-eight servants are also 


The chief study in A iy A has been the con- 


venient arrangement of the service department, 
which is placed in the centre cf the building, in 
a distinct block, each class having its separate 
public and kitchen and serving-rooms. 


by, 





=) 
~~ 


The building will be warmed eae wansiisted 
by Mr. W. W. Phipson, on principle 
ivlag in the air by means of revolving fans, 
and passing it over hot-water pipes placed iu 
channels under the basement floor, and up flae« 
in the walls to the various rooms, a system 
which has been succesafally carried out by h'1o 
in many | buildings. , 

The Criterion will have a second front in 
Jermyn-street. The materials of the Piccadilly 
front will be chiefly Portland stone and terra- 


cotta. aa 

The tenders for the basements and rebuilding 
the party walls were on Monday last: 
the result will be found in another column. 
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OPENING OF THE MANSION HOUSE 
STATION, 
THE ENGINEER'S SPEECH. 


THE new works of the Metropolitan District 
Railway, including the north junction with the 
West London line, the enlarged station at South 
Kensington, and the extension from Blackfriars 
Bridge to the Mansion Honse Station, were 
formally opened on Saturday last, as we 
announced that they would be, in oar last week’s 
number. After the official opening, the guests, 
about 200 in number, took Iuacheon in the great 
dining-room at the Mansion House Station, the 
Earl of Devon, the chairman of the Metropolitan 
District Company, presiding. 

Among the noblemen and gentlemen present 
were:—Mr. G. N. Carrie, deputy-chairman ; 
Viscount Gort; Mr. J. 8. Forbes, managing 
director; Mr. L. H. Isaacs and Dr. Wylde, 
directors; the Dake of Sutherland; the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone; Mr. G. G. Glyn, M.P. ; 
Mr. J. Fowler, C.E., engineer-in-chief of the line ; 
Right Hon. A. 8S. Ayrton, M.P., Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works; Sir David Salomons, M.P.; 
Sir John Rose; Mr. Thos. Chambers, Q.C., M.P. ; 
Sir W. Tite, M-P.; Mr, C. Vignoles, president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers; Col. Yolland, 
R.E., of the Board of Trade; Mr. Vernon Har- 
court, M.P.; Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P.; Colonel 
Hogg, of the Metropolitan Board of Works; Sir 
John Lubbock, M.P.; Messrs. Kelk & Waring ; 
Mr. Myles Fenton; Mr. B. Baker, assistant chief 
engineer ; Mr. Cooper, resident engineer; Mr. J. 
D. Baldry ; Mr. George Hopwood, secretary; &c. 

After the toast of “the Queen and the Royal 
Family,” the chairman gave “Her Majesty’s 
Ministers,” and referred to Mr. Gladstone as 
having taken a warm and unflagging interest in 
the progress of the works upon the District 
Company’s line. Mr. Gladstone concluded a 
felicitous speech by referring to the “ Pleasures 
of Hope,” in which those who were shareholders 
in the line, as he was, were now privileged to 
indulge, The list of toasts included “The 
Metropolitan Board of Works,” proposed by Mr. 
Carrie, and responded to by Colonel Hogg; 
“The Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City 
of London,” proposed by Lord Gort, and re- 
sponded te by the Lord Mayor, who concluded 
by proposing ‘* Success to the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway,” which was acknowledged by 
Lord Devon. Mr. J. 8. Forbes proposed success 
to the Metropolitan Railway, which was re- 
sponded to by Mr. Parson, chairman of the 
Company. 

The noble chairman, ia proposing the next 
toast, said that now they had reached so nearly 
to the end of their undertaking, it would be 
worse than unmindfal in them to forget a 
gentleman who had rendered them indispen- 
sable, difficult, and valaable services, from 
firat to last, in carrying them through the com- 
plicated and serious difficulties of a physical 
nature with which they had had to contend: he 
referred to Mr. Fowler, the Company’s engineer, 
whose health he had peculiar pleasure in pro- 


posing. 

Mr, Fowler, in reply, said that ho felt much 
gratified by the terms in which the toast had 
been proposed by his lordship and by the manner 
in which it had been received. The day was an 
important one for the District Company, in that 
it opened asection of the line that could not 
fail greatly to increase the traffic, and was almost 
the consummation of their undertaking. The 
day was also, if he might be permitted to say 
80, an important one to himself. Eight years 
ago, or rather more, when they were about to 
open the Farringdon-road Station, it had been 
said that nobody would travel upon the line. 
It had been previously prophesied that it was 
impossible to make it, what with the sewers and 
gas and water pipes that had to be encountered. 

i 


ght years ago the Farringdon-road Station | poses 


was opened, and since then the Moorgate-street 
Station, and to-day they had taken part in the 


opening of another City station. As regarded | good 


the traffic upon the Metropolitan line, every one 
knew how completely the prophecies of those 
we failure had been —. He 
might be loned, sible to the extent 
he had bee if the ite achieved caused him 
lively satisfaction. They had been carrying 
(apon this line that it had beer said could not be 
made, and if made would not be used) about fifty 
millions of passengers per annum. Last year the 
Metropolitan Company , at very low fares, 
above two millions of working men to and from 
their work. Notwithstanding the great things 
that had been done, the maximum carrying power 





on the Metropolitan system had not been reached. 
He felt certain that traffic amounting to 2,0001. 
per mile per week could be carried with perfect 
safety, Commencing with 6001. per mile per 
week, rising to 1,2001., as the system was 
extended, he saw no reason to doubt that they 
would attain to 2,0001. per mile. What they 
had done they could do; and if the traffic came 
to them, they had the power to carry it. The 
engineering difficulties of the undertaking had 
been throughout very serious; but he was proud 
to say that he had all through these been sus- 
tained by the confidence and unwavering support 
of the directors. He had also been ably assisted 
his chief assistant, Mr. B. Baker, and by Mr. 
cooper, resident engineer. He was bound, in 
candonr, to say that no small portion of his diffi- 
culties had been presented by the public bodies 
of London; but he was also bound to add that 
these had never been of frivolous or vexatious 
character, or affected by personal considerations. 
These bodies, or their representatives, had 
always acted, he believed, under a sense of 
public duty. The difficulties that had been pre- 
sented, however, whether by these bodies or 
otherwise, had all been met, and successfully 
met; and, to all interested, this should be a cause 
of gratification, The works connected with the 
Mansion House Station had been of a heavy and 
complicated nature, and had been executed, 
within a space of time almcst, if not altogether, 
unprecedented in the history of railway con- 


state of things which certainly never had an 


equal in an er country ; and were we English 
only rel intelligent, it would have dis- 
graced that sta Civilisation ; but as we are 


not yet in that state, but only profess to be, 
why, of course, it is only in harmony with our 
other sham institutions. It is obvious to all 
that those who now have the management of 
charitable trusts still follow in the footateps of 
those who have gone before, and they seem 
to think that a trust once misapplied is 
to be always so used, and that for the benefit 
of the well-to-do the r are for ever 
to be robbed of their rightful inheritance, 
bequeathed to them by men who deplored 
their miserable and ignorant condition. The 
signs of the times plainly indicate that in this 
country a day of reckoning is coming. The old 
landmarks, supposed by many to be irremovable, 
are one by one being rooted up, and the most 
stable ara beingshaken. The crucible of experi- 
ence is at work. The philosophers who are 
guiding and applying the fire are goaded on by 
the wrongs of years; crimes of centuries are 
being brought to the surface and compared with 
the doings of the authorities of to-day. The 
press call it revolution, and begin to wonder 
where it is to end; and it is apparent to think- 
ing men that if those who are personally con- 
cerned in the retaining of abuses do not early 
put their house in order, and restore to their 
proper uses a portion of the trusts which belong 
to the people, they will have their reward by the 





struction. This was attributable almost entirely 
to the great capabilities of the firm by which 


the works had been exeeuted, and to their great | 
resources. But even these would not have been | 
enough to have achieved such triumphs, had 
they not been fully taken advantage of by their | 


agent, Mr. Thomas Walker, whose powers of 
concentration personally, and of organization as | 
regarded the means placed at his disposal, were | 
above all praise. Mr. Fowler concladed by pro- 
posing the contractors, Messrs. Kelk, Waring 
Brothers, & Lucas, and sat down amid hearty | 
applause. 

Mr. Kelk replied for the firm. He stated that | 
in his experience he had never known of so much | 
work being done in soshortatime. He felt it 
due, on behalf of h‘s firm, to say that the credit | 
given by Mr. Fowler to their representative, | 
Mr. Walker, was no more than that gentleman’s 
due. Neither the company nor the firm could | 
possibly have been more ably or faithfally served 
than they had been served by Mr. Walker, and 
now that he was entering upon new spheres of 
enterprise on his own account, he (Mr. Kelk) 
felt sare that every one who knew Mr. Walker 
and his great merits would heartily wish him 
much success, 

The party, which had been some time de- 
creasing in numbers, broke up on the conclusion 
of Mr. Kelk’s speech, the entire proceedings 
having been of the most harmonious character. 

The extension was opened for public traffic on 
Monday morning at-five o’clock, the new engines 
and carrieges of the Metropolitan District 
Company taking part in the five minutes’ service 
each way. 














SOME NOTES 
ON EDUCATIONAL CHARITIES, 
BY A WORKING MAN. 


Sin,—A short time since a paragraph ap- 
peared in the Times, stating, Mr. Peter Cooper, 
the founder of the Cooper Institate, in New 
York, had determined to devote 500,000 dollars 
to alleviate the condition of the poor in that 
city; 100,000 dollars to be applied to the founding 
and endowing a free library for the city. On 
reading it, I said, I would there were one such 
citizen in London. The whole history of England 
abounds with instances of men who devoted 
large sums for educational and charitable pur- 
,—‘* The poor ye have always with you,”— 
and they desired to benefit a portion of the poor 
for ever ; but as that is sach a long time, their 
intentions have been allowed to fail, 
and their good projects abused and mis- 
applied ; and in nothing are the selfishness and 
dishonesty of men more clearly shown than in 
the dealing with charitable trusts in England. 
Were a tithe of the funds left for the educa- 
tion of the poor put to its proper use, it 
would be more than sufficient to educate the 
people of England; and if the legislators, law- 
makers, and others, in this country had done 
their duty and given honest work for the people’s 
money, nv ought not to be either ignorance 





or educational destitation. The last report of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners showed a 


people neglecting them in their day of trouble. 
It is said it takes years, almost cycles of years, 
to reform abuses in this country. Whenever a 
remedy is proposed, no end of vested interests 
crop up ; claims are brought forward which have 
no foundation in right. And among the curiosi- 
ties of our civilisation none are more strange 
than that there should be so many vested 
interests in abuses. The question of the abuse 
of endowments and charities has been talked 
about for years. Many eminent men have 
brought it to the notice of the Legislature. 
Governments supposed to represent the people 
have appointed commissions and commissioners, 
with salaries amounting to many thousands a 
year, to inquire, consider, and report; and at 
different times the results have been presented, 
but no notice of them has been taken, and the 
evils which were known to have been in exist- 
ence fifty years ago have been allowed to grow 
ranker until the present day. The vast sums left 
for the education of the poor have not been used 
for their benefit; and the English working men are 
still lamentably ignorant, grovelling inall the evils 
which it brings, and are the laughing-stock of 
the more advanced portion of the civilised 
world. Bat what, perhaps, in connexion with 
education in this country, is the greatest dis- 
grace of all, is the Education Act of the re- 
formed Hoase of Commons; for what has it 
done? And we might ask, what is it likely to 
do, but set all the machinery of the sects in 
motion, to the obstruction of education? The 
London School Board, the greatest of all, the 
one that was to lead and be the pattern for 
the others, has not yet done anything but 
quibble and quarrel. If a history of its pro- 
ceediags were to be written out of the materials 
at hand, what a comment it would be on the 
practical and liberal ideas of the great men of 
England. The world has almost forgotten its 
existence. To stir it up, and let the folk know 
it is not dead, it has resolved there shall be 
another census for London. Wonderful England ! 
wonderful men! and wonderful educators! If 
we have to wait until some definite plan is 
agreed upon, I fancy this generation will pass 
away, and the next will not see the light of 
education. I think some of the more practical 
men must have many times been disgusted with 
the proceedings, and have felt they were out of 
place in that august, religious, and dignified 
assembly ; and, were I them, I would turn up 
the affair, and leave the sham to worse men. 
The Atheneum a short time since shadowed 
forth something of the sort ; and, for the sake of 
education, the sooner it takes place, and another 
agitation for national edacation is begun, the 
better it will be for the ignorant children of the 
ignorant and apathetic working men. Upwards 
of half a century ago an inquiry was made 
into the abuses which existed in connexion 
with endowments. It appears to have been 
a searching inquiry. Some of its results 
the late Lord Brougham embodied in a letter 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P., inserted in 
vol. 13 of the “ Pamphleteer,” prefaced by an 
extract from the writings of Lord Kenyon, who 
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said, “Whoever will examine the state of 
grammar schools in different parts of this king- 
dom will see to what a lamentable condition 
most of them are reduced. If all persons h 
equally done their duty, we should not fiod, as 
is now the case, empty ee = regge 
and everything lected bu’ receipts o 
the st i aeons” Lord Eldon 
said, “It is absolutely necessary that it should 
be perfectly understood that charity estates all 
over this kingdom are dealt with in a manner 
most grossly improvident, amounting to the most 
direct breach of trust.” The letter farther shows 
that it is not only the minor, bat also the major 
trusts and endowments that are misapplied. 
Mach talk fora long time has been going on for 
university reform, and the abolition of tests. 
Lord Brougham states in the letter that “ these 
great seats of learning were established for the 
benefit of the poor,” but are now, and have been 
for centuries, monopolised by the rich. The en- 
dowed scholarships that are now enjoyed by the 
younger sons of peers and commoners, belong to 
the indigent. Instead of talking of reform, the 
question ought to be the restoration of the 
universities to their rightful owners. Lord 
Brougham, at that time Mr. Brougham, said 
“we were severely reproved for pushing our in- 
quiries into establishments destined, it was said, 
for the education of the upper classes, while our 
instructions confined us to schools for the lower 
orders. Unfortunately, we no sooner looked 
into any of those institutions than we found that 
this objection to our jurisdiction rested upon the 
very abuses which we were investigating, and 
not upon the real nature of the foundation; for 


ad|this generation. Men ran after shadows and 


adult population. Habits early formed are but 
rarely eradicated ; and, what is more, the follies 
of ages seem to have reached their climax ‘a 


neglect the sa ces; hug counterfeits as 
though they were pure metal; and as wise men 
do not build solid walls on rotten foundations, 
the proposals of most of your correspondents are 
mere palliatives of misery: they do not touch 
the source from which so many evils flow. 
What is wanted is the means of raising the 
moral and intellectual standard of the whole 
working body, by training them in the know- 
ledge of the laws for the governing and 
rational enjoyment of life. The people of this 
country are lacking knowledge of every sort 
bat the vicious. Their only place of resort is 
where low morals and worse beer and gin are re- 
tailed; and had I wealth to apply for the pur- 
pose of alleviating their condition, I wo 
establish educational institutions in the shape of 
free libraries, lecture and reading rooms. I 
would endow village and town lectureships; the 
lecturers should be those who, in the opinion of 
the wise men, had made themselves the most 
proficient. The lectureships should last for a 
term, and be the means of promoting an emula- 
tion among the whole population of the district. 
I would add subscription dispensaries, so that 
the poor should, without pauperising themselves, 
have medical advice within their reach. I 
would, with the best advice at present to be had, 
establish sound benefit societies on the amalga- 
mated principle, the institutions providing for the 
meeting-place. I would add tothem a system of 
life assurance suitable tothe means of the working 





as often as we examined any establishment, the 
production of the charter or statutes proved 
that it was originally destined for the education 
of the poor.” “One free school for the instracting, 
teaching, maintenance, and education of poor 
children and scholars,” says the charter of 
the hospital, “and a free grammar-school in 
the Charterhouse,” “ Pauperes et INDIGENIES 
Scholares,” say the statutes of Winchester Col- 
lege ; “ Unum collegium perpetuum PAUPERUM 
ET INDIGENIUM Scholaerum-Etonie,” say the 
statutes which founded King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Eton College; and they farther 
require the scholars to take a solemn oath 
that they have not 5 marcs (31. 63.) a year to 
epend. The Westminster statutes expressly pro- 
hibit any boy being elected on the foundation 
who has, or at his father’s death will inherit, a 
patrimony of above 101.” He further alludes to 
Winchester College, to show that such endow- 
mente are not less liable to perversion than more 
obscure charities. The statutes require, in the 
most express terms, that only “the poor and 
indigent” shall be admitted upon the foundation ; 
while they are, in fact, all children of persons 
in easy circumstances, many of opulent persons. 
The boys, when they attain the age of fifteen, 
solemnly swear that they have not 31. 6s. a year 
to spend; and yet, as a practical commentary 
on this oath, they pay 10 guineas a year to the 
masters, and the average of other expenses ex- 
ceeds 501. Scores of other cases might be cited 
from the above and other reports. It appeara to 
show one thing,—that the working classes are 
not the only immoral portion of the community. 
If perjury is permissible in some cases, it, of 
course, has an inflaence through life; or, if the 
laws and statutes are allowed to become obsolete 
after long years of neglect, the morality of those 
who now enjoy and administer the revenues 
cannot be of a very high order. Once wrong 
cannot be allowed for ever to be wrong; and as 
there now is a society in existence for the pur- 
pose of organising charitable relief and repress- 
ing mendicity, and as many great names are on 
the list of the committees, and energetic officers 
are running after the mendicants who receive a 
single farthing from thepublic, and 2s. a week ont- 
door paupers are to be entirely suppressed; and as 
new brooms sometimes sweep wonderfally clean ; 
could not they, jast for consistency’s sake, look 
after the rich mendicants and high superannua- 
tions,as by so doing they would confer great bene- 
fits upon the tax-paying portion of the working 
classes. 

The above remarks are to some extent the 
result of the notice in the Builder, ‘On how 
to Spend Money for the Public Good.” In the 
various suggestions I have not noticed any from 
working men ; but that is no reason that we have 
not thoughtof the matter. I think the best way of 
helping the working men is to teach them early to 
help themselves. “ As the twig is bent the tree 
is inclined,” is almost a truism. I bave but 
small faith in the reformation of the present 


men. Scholarships in moraland industrial science 
should be formed: the endowment need not be 
high, but sufficient to create a stimulus for some- 
thing further. The honour of wianing the prize, 
and the respect which it conferred among au 
intelligent people, would to some extent be the 
reward. Kuowledge, the source of power, and, 
I also believe, of morality, would then no longer 
be beyond the reach of working men. The 
monuments of his joy, and which to all time will 
most perpetuate the name of the founders, will, 
I believe, in the future be such as those which 
Sir William Brown has founded at Liverpool. 
As long as time lasts that memorial of his 
generosity will be appreciated ; fature genera- 
tions will, as education becomes more diffased, 
be able to appreciate more fully the good he has 
done. And he who can and is willing to confer 
the like advantages, only on a more extended 
scale, to his fellow-countrymen, would live in 
the respect of an intelligent nation; and, 
although he could not cover the whole ground, 
others might be induced to follow his righteous 
example, Let the beginning once be made, and 
a good concrete foundation be laid,—time, with- 
out doubt, will furnish the walls. 

In the abuses of charities nothing is more 
certain than the fact that the donors vested the 
authority for carrying out their wishes in too few 
persons. The first, or even the second, lot of 
trastees might have been energetic and fulfilled 
the intentions of the founder. Then a neglect 
began, one fell off, and his place was not again 
filled, and so it went on till everything got 
wrong. In the fature the power ought by some 
means to be vested in all that had an interest, 
and thus the objects would be kept to their pur- 
pose. An annual elective system would be the 
best, and then endowed commissioners and all 
charity abusers would not have a chance for 
the exercise of their peculiar powers. 

Jack PLANE, 








THE CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE OF 
INDIA. 


Lookin at the architecture of India from the 
cooler climate of England, where neither the 
tiger’s spirit of destructiveness nor the tingling 
sensation of the mosquito disturbs us, I am led 
to believe that architecture in India is not less 
dependent upon science than that in Earope. 
The best buildings in India are nothing better 
than penitentiary-like edifices, whilst many are 
wooden shells or cages built in flats, and called 
by the imaginative Parsee the “ executive bun- 
galow.” The air in these cages is not “ air thick 
with fragrance of spice,” but so foul that the 
native servants leave the cage between twelve 
and three o’clock to lie in the shade, as bandi- 
coots or hog rats are said to desert their quarters 
at the sound of the Highland pipes. We make 
our houseg as dangerous to health as they can be 


their internal economy. Instead of sending 
architects to India to build houses, we send 
young gentlemen, at a vast , Who may 
be able to spout Greek, play in a tub under the 
puoka, and are ignorant of the inexorable laws 
of sanitation or the health of the people. Al. 
though the Hindoo in many parts walks nude in 
the sun, the English sahib, with his great powers 
of endurance, cannot live in a tem of 
145° without danger to health. He soon loses 
the suppleness of his knee, and never becomes 
proof against the fevers of India. 

The churches are as devoid of every grace 
and refinement as the wooden cage; there is no 
combination of beauty upon which the eye loves 
to dwell fitted to stir the heart with devont ado. 
ration for Him who made the “ East” 
so fair; whilst the neat temples and idols’ shrines 
are built of most enduring stone, with well-carved 


ald | images of departed gods, for Hindoo worship, 


and where Vishnu is seated in a state of nirvana 
under the seven-headed snake which over. 
shadows him by way of canopy. The monuments 
to the British soldiers who gained victories under 
Gongh and Clyde are squat extinguishers, of 
which the base is a parallelogram, with figures 
at the angles; but whether those repre- 
sent the British lion, or Gunputti, the monkey 
god, a Darwin alone can tell. 

It cannot be too earnestly impressed upon 
Government the necessity of sending architects 
to India free from the jaggle of the “ heads of 
departments,” not because they know how many 
political “ beans make five,” but to build houses 
fit for habitation, and let the natives understand 
that, thongh they live in remote regions, “the 
world forgetting,” they are not “ the 
world forgot,” and shall not be allowed to add 
to the pain of disease the penalty of living in 
ill-erected houses. 

Surely we ought, as Christians possessing that 
uniformity of belief and will which Christianity 
teaches, leave behind us some better memorials 
of our occupation than the executive bungalow, 
the wooden cage, and the water-wheel. 

Prerse ARtTHuR. 








INUNDATION OF MINES. 


Six,—Inundations in mines often prevent the 
escape of miners. Without warning the water 
silently rises at low levels to the roof; then it is 
impossible for the poor fellows to make their 
exit. Several of these sad occurrences latterly 
have horrified us. The same may happen again, 
unless some precautionary self-acting scheme be 
devised and adopted. 

Mr. Editor, will you kindly spare a small space 
in the Builder for an explanation of a simple 
plan to denote timely warning toescape. A few 
sonorous bells (with spring and pendalum to 
each) fixed in the far-off workings, and a wire 
from each bell to a main wire run along toa ball 
valve in some low water-hole. The rising of 
the ball would detach the wire and set all the 
bells ringing for five or ten minutes throughout 
the mine. A few convincing experiments would 
give confidence to the men— 

Who now work in dread 
Of fire and water for daily bread. 


BR. T. 








USEFUL INVENTIONS. 


“The Deflector” Chimney Cowl.—A very 
strong testimonial from Germany made us think 
well at starting of this chimney-cowl and ven- 
tilator, which has been illustrated and adver- 
tised in our columns for some time, and this 
good opinion is confirmed by an examination 
into its principle. A gust of wind, entering the 
top of the cowl in a vertical direction, is turned 
aside from the flue by means of the cone in the 
interior, and deflected through the space formed 
by the two outer curves. Beyond this, how- 
ever, a8 in most cowls more or less, wind, in 
passing the top of the main pipe, produces in it 
@ vacuum, and the smoke (or vitiated air, if 
used for ventilating purposes) comes up to fill 
it, and so escapes. We feel confidence in recom- 
mending it. 

Bickley’s “ Metallic Clips for Roofing.”—The 
inventor forms a continuous horizontal bar, 
secured to the rafters or framework of the roof 
in one length, having a series of turned-over 
clips or catches into which the lower edges ¢ 
the slates are slid. The underside of the bar 1s 
suitably grooved to house and receive the top 
edges of the next row of slates or of 














made, without any display of common sense in. 


.glass. Hach groove may be formed in the se0- 
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tion of the metallic bar, or may 
rebate in the rafters or framework 
Some of the or catches at intervals 
series are to turn upon a rivet, 
outwards, for the of the 
or tasked hae SURGE thx Watts oF 
or slate are arranged to slide and batt 
each other, so that the one length 
next, and so on throughout the series. 
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NEW THEATRE FOR DUBLIN, 


On the 1st of July, the Lord 
laid the first stone of the new “ Gaiety Theatre,” 
Dablin. We have already given some particu- 
lars of the undertaking. 
architect, and Messrs. Meade are the contractors. 
The works have gone on with considerable 
rapidity since they took possession of the site; 
and one can now trace the situation of boxes 
and stage, while the dressing and green rooms 
have risen to the third story, and the joists of 
the pit-floor have been laid. At the breakfast 
which followed the ceremony, in reply to the 
toast of “The Architect and Contractors,” Mr. 
Phipps said that he had been repeatedly ques- 
tioned as to the practicability of finishing the 
theatre in the time proposed,—namely, November 
next. He replied that what had been easily done 
in small provincial towns in England could 
surely be accomplished in such a city as Dublin. 
He said that nothing on his part would be 
wanting to make the new building as complete 
ag possible. 








CHEAP ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


S1rx,—I wonder if it ever occurs to guardians 
and others, that by cutting down a fair remune- 
ration, they usually cut their own throats; 
3 per cent. direct must often mean 3 per cent. 
more, indirectly, with full liberty for the con- 
tractor to scamp to any extent. If Boards were 
to ask for gratuitous plans and superintendence, 
they would be responded to at once, but no 
money would be saved. An OLp Hann. 





Siz,—I know by experience that the practice 
of getting the quantities taken out for the lowest 
possible per centage, is to be thoroughly con- 
demned, as having a decided tendency to make 
the surveyor keep the quantities very full. A 
man so working cannot afford to run any risk. 

W. M, 








COMPETITIONS. 

Gravesend.—In a limited competition for the 
College for the Daughters of Con i 
Ministers, about to be erected near the Reservoir 
at Gravesend, the- designs sent by Mr. Edward 
C. Robins have been adopted by the committee, 
and the accommodation required for 80 of the 
proposed 150 resident pupils is to be proceeded 
with at once. | 

Leicester Municipal Buildings Competition.— 
The following five designs for the new muni- 
cipal buildings, Leicester, have been selected by 
Mr. Street, who was called in by the corporation 
to advise them :— 


Whos Bi iias iciesi cieecties . Motto 1,250. 
Gi! WE tics tecsineke » Fiat Justitia. 
os. Sean ‘ »  Buge. 
jp a ticicilacnivns vie »  Speramus. 
a TBs ada » Delta. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Leeds.—At a large meeting of joiners and | Anglesey, 


carpenters, on Thursday in last week, it was 
resolved to strike for a redaction of the hours 
of labour to nine per day, and an increase of 
wages from 64d. to 7d. per hour, and for the 
abolition of piecework and arbitration. A 
general lock-out followed the withdrawal of men 
from one or two of the shops. 

Newcastle.-—Something like eleven or twelve 
weeks have passed since the strike amongst 
the joiners of Newcastle and Gateshead began. 
From 350 to 400 men turned out, and now it is 
said that only some forty or fifty remain who 
have not either obtained employment in other 
towns, or been re-engaged by the masters on 
the terms demanded. 

English Workmen in Russia.— ish artizans 
who may be tempted by the offer of very high 
wages to go to Russia, will do well first to read 
@ warning which bas been issued by the Board 
of Trade. Many cases have occurred ia which 

































Mr. Phipps is the} ay 


Uenie oe ogre boon to architects and others to state 
what it oug 
musician) as 


wi be of more essential service than all theory, if your 
correspondent would kindly solve the difficulty. 


only as a singular fact, but not for adoption, 


referring to the proceedings in the House of Commons, on 
the 22nd ult., Sir W. Tite is reported to have said, 
relative to an application made by me to the Metro- 
politan Board, in 1870, that ‘The Board paid every 
attention to the application of Mr. Elliott, who became 
bankrupt in the meantime,” &c. 


reported; but this statement is utterly without foun- 
dation, and calculated 
beg you to correct it in your next issue, 


were rectified by the correspondence on the subject pub- 
lished in the Standard of the 24th of June, ” 


Co. say they executed the whole of the carving 
and tracery throughout this church. 


Charch has been opened for divineservice. The 
recent addition has taken the form of a transept 
as least calculated to interfere with the original 
plan of the church, and at the same time to 
harmonise to a certain extent with Bishop Stony- | E 
well’s Chapel on the oppos 
transept is in the Early English sty 
roof of 


The transept is lighted on each side with two 

























aaiger They can obtain no redress from the 
w, and are dependent upon the charity of their 
coun for the means of subsistence. 








ft. long by 24 ft. wide, 
with north and south aisles, 14 ft. 6 in. wide; 


ft. 
being of a width of 24 ft. The chancel is 
30 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, with organ-chamber on 
south side and vestry on the north side, with 
heating apparatus under. The tower and spire, 
which occupy a position in the south-west corner 
of the building, rise to a height of 160 ft. The 
tower is richly ornamented in its upper portions. 
Porches are placed, one on the north and the 
other on the south-western bay. The style of 
td ! presume your correspo rang ndent ise meena oe a has been adopted is Sw 
ds dimensions, form o' room i , the wisdows being enri 
also, materials, &c. A few good practical hints | with geometrical tracery and Pace Bano 
mullions gad og The roof is lofty and open- 








BUILDINGS FOR MUSIC. 


S1z,—There are some shrewd observations by your 
t, “ H. H. 8.,” bat after ~— what & con- 


timbered, is shown to advantage by coupled 
clearstory windows, connected on the inside 
with an arcading supported on shafts, 
with moulded caps and bases. All the seats are 
open, and of pitch pine, varnished. The site 
has been formed into three terraces, falling 
towards the south, a double flight of steps 
branching off right and left, giving access from 
the lower road. Amongst those who have ful- 
filled their contracts are Messrs. Chambers & 
Son, of Bishop Monkton, near Ripon, Mr. 
Chambers died suddenly, in London, just as the 


A Supscerper. 
The recesses in Old Westminster’ Bridge were quoted 








LONDON STREET AND RAILWAY 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
Srez,—Under the above heading in your last number, 


I do not know whether Sir W. Tite was correctly 
His contract amounted to 7,0001. The edifice has, 


however, cost in its erection, 11,0001., this 
inclading an extensive wall, surmounted by iron 
railings enclosing the whole of the premises. 
The reredos, font, and pulpit, and the sculpture 
throughout, are the work of Mr. Earp, of 
London. The metalwork and gasfittings have 
been executed by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & 
Co. The ckurch will seat 900 adults. The 
architect was Mr. W. H. Crossland, of London, 
under whose superintendence the whole of the 
arrangements have been carried out. 


to do me serious injury, and I must 


Gores A. Ex.iorr. 
P.8.—On the general question, Sir W. Tite’s remarks 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Winterborne, Monkton.—Messrs. Norman & 


Longdon.—The new north transept of Longdon 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Wakeficld.—The new Wesleyan Chapel at 
astmoor—the foundation-stone of which was 
Jaid in Jane last, has now been opened for public 
worship. The chapel faces Stanley-road. It 
stands 12 ft. back from the pavement ; and this 
space is occupied by a broad flight of steps. 
From the landing, the lobbies of the chapel are 
entered, and on the lefs is arranged the stair- 
case up to the gallery and down to the school- 
room. The inside dimensions of the chapel are 
67 ft. long by 37 ft. wide, and 35 ft. 6 in. high 
to the collar. The schoolroom underneath is 
47 ft. long by 37 ft. wide, and 15 ft. high. Three 
large class-rooms of the same height are placed 
and is given in memory of Henry, second | on the levelofthe schoolroom. The chapel roof 
Marquis of Anglesey, by four of his children. | is of high pitch, externally covered with blue 
Another is given by Ellen, Marchioness of | slates, internally the framed principals in view, 
ey, and contains as the sabject Faith, | and the timber work of the roof, which is stained 
Hope, and Charity. The third is in memory of | and varnished, is arranged in square panels, each 
Swainston Adamson and Elizabeth, his wife, of | panel having stencilled in colours an ornamental 
this parish, and is, “I am the vine; ye are the|centre and bordering. The buildiog externally 
branches.” The fourth is a subscription window, | is of red bricks, with white brick string-courses, 
rm! parents to the number ted fifty-five, in ged — re stone re All me oor 
children buried in the adjoining groun e | fittings are of wrough " are 

Ohildre voraliad. Seats are provided for 400 adults, 
and 200 children. The site of the chapel is in- 
closed with iron railings and gates. The cost of 
the building is about 1,6001. The contractors 
were Mr. John Dann for brick and stonework ; 


ite side. The new 
le, having a 
seven cants, divided into three bays by 
ipals, with curved braces resting on corbels. 

t is boarded on the under-side of the rafters. 


single-light windows, all of which are filled with 
painted glass; the north side having a centre 
windcw with two side-lights, and a vesica win- 
dow in the gable. The first side-light contains 


the subject of Joseph and his brethren burying 
their father Jacob in the cave of Machpelah, 


subject is Christ receiving Children, and the in- 
scription “‘ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
The vesica window in the gable end is filled with 
the arms of the Forster family. The seats are 
pine, slightly stained and varnished. One sk and 
hundred and fourteen seats are gained Oy the | Messrs. Harrison & Phillips, joiners’ work ; Mr. 

t. The estimated cost was 1,1001.;| OC. F. Rycroft, slating; Mr. W. Woodhead, plumb- 
the neces- | ing glazing ; Mr. T. C. Tattersall, plaster- 
ing; Mr. 8. Kirk, ironwork ; Messrs. Fawoett & 
Parker, staining and painting work; and the 
transept, the repair and alteration of the seats | heating apparatus by Messrs. Blake & Oo, of 
in the nave and of the reading-desk, and by/Coventry. All the work has been cai ried out 
numerous unlooked-for expenses. The stone | under the i and from the designs of 
labels of the windows inside and outside have | Mr. William Watson, of this town, architect.—— 


work was finished. He was greatly respected. - 
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The foundation-stone of a new methodist chapel 
has been laid at Normanton Common; and it is 
intended to convert the old building into a 
school. The building is to be faced with red 
bricks, relieved with white and blue : bands, 
arches, and stone dressings. The roof is to be 
high pitched and covered with slates. Inter- 
nally, all timbers will be exposed to view. The 
fittings will be open stalls. All woodwork inside 
will be stained and varnished. The size of the 
chapel is 47 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft. and 32 ft. high 
to the collar beam. A vestry at the rear is 
arranged, about 9 ft. square; also an organ 
gallery of equal width. The edifice is estimated 
to cost 6001., exclusive of the site. The builder 
is Mr. Denison, of Normanton. The architect 
is Mr. William Watson, of Wakefield. 

Cardif.—A new Wesleyan chapel, situated at 
the corner of Castle-road and Roath-road, has 
been opened and dedicated to divine service. 
It is built of Newbridge stone with Bath stone 
dressings, and the south front has an eccle- 
siastica! character from the tower at the side 
and the large five-light window in the centre. 
The architects were Messrs. Habershon & Pite, 
and the building was erected under the direction 
of Mr. Falkener, their local agent. It is esti- 
mated to cost, when complete, 3,800I. 

Wallsend, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The 
foundation stone of a Primitive Methodist Chapel 
and Temperance Hall, at Wallsend, was laid on 
Whit-Monday. The building, which has now 
made considerable advance in erection, stands 
on a plot of ground purchased from the Walls- 
end Co-operative Society, situated a little to 
the north of the Shields turnpike-road. The 
dimensions of the chapel are 51 ft. by 36 ft. 
outside. The style of the edifice is Early 
Gothic, and it is being built of red pressed 
brick, with stone dressings. The entrance to 
the Temperance Hall, which occupies the base- 
ment floor, is placed on the east side, in 
Blenkinsopp-street. From this entrance a few 
steps lead down to the hall, which will be fitted 
up with open benches, giviog accommodation for 
four hundred persons. At the north end of 
the hall are two vestries; one for the purpose 
of tea meetings, fitted up with an improved 
gas boiler apparatas and serving window; the 
other is specially prepared for the meetings of 
the temperance committee, and will be also 
available for benefit societies and other similar 
purposes. Between the two vestries is the plat- 
form of the hall, which is approached by a sepa- 
rate entrance-door at the north-east angle of 
the building, which will also serve as a private 
entrance to the commitiee’s vestry. The aim 
of these arrangements is to give the Tem- 
perance Hall all the advantages of a separate 
building. The entrance to the chapel is on the 
south front of the building, and the floor will 
be about 6 ft. above the level of the ground. 
The chapel is reached by two short flights of 
steps, part of which are outside, and the pews 
are arranged in three groups on the ground 
floor, with two passages between them. The 
height of the bali from floor to ceiling is 13 ft. ; 
the height of the chapel is 13 fr. to the eaves, 
and 21 ft. 6 in. to the level part of ceiling. The 
roof timbers are shown in the chapel with flat 
and sloping plaster ceiling between them. The 
internal fittings are to be of pine, and all stained 
and varnished. The south elevation, which 
fronts on to the road leading to the old 
village of Wallsend, consists of a pointed door- 
way, with lancet-headed window on each side; 
over this, in the gable, is a wheel-window, to be 
filled in with coloured glass. On the east front 
is the main entrance to the Temperance Hall, 
being a pointed doorway. The hall is lighted 
by eight square-headed windows divided into 
two lights by stone mullions. The chapel above 
is lighted by an equal number of single-light 
lancet-headed windows, all having stone dress- 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Falkenham.—The Congregationalists have a 
little chapel in this village; and a day-school 
being needed, members of the congregation set 
about raising the funds, and the memorial stone 
of a new building adjoining the chapel has just 
been laid. The work is being done by Mr. C. 
Fairhead, builder, Kirton, from the plans of 
Messrs. Cattermole & Eade, architects, Ipswich. 

Manchester. — The foundation stone of the 
Bradford Memorial Schools was laid on the 
24th ult. These new schools will be kaown 
by the name of the “ Bradford Memorial 
Schools,” in memory of John Bradford, the 
martyr, whe was a native of the place, The new 
building will stand in Haworth-street, having 
Cro3s-street at one side and another street as yet 
unnamed at the other side. The building (as 
shown by the plans prepared by Mr. John Lowe, 
of Manchester, architect) consists of a large 
room, 80 ft. by 30 ft., and two class-rooma, 20 ft. 
by 18 ft. and 17 ft. by 15 ft. respectively, and 
provision is also made for fatare extension. A 
lavatory and the usual offices are also provided. 
The rooms will be warmed by open fireplaces, 
and ventilated by means of ‘openings in the 
ceiling communicating with ventilators in the 
roof, fresh air being admitted under the floors. 
The entrances to the school have double doors. 
The rooms will be fitted up with desks, benches, 
and galleries in accordance with the requirements 
of the Privy Council. The building will be faced 
with selected common bricks and white headers, 
and relieved by arches and string-courses of 
stock bricks. The inside walls will be also of 
selected common brick, prepared for paint. The 








roofa will be partly open, and the timbers thus 
exposed stained and varnished. The Haworth- 
street elevation is broken by a gable in the 
centre, containing windows arranged as a triplet. 
The cost of the building, including fittings and 
boundary walls, will be about 1,4001.; and the 
contract for the whole works is taken by Mesers. 
Neill & Sons, Manchester, under the superin- 
tendence of the architect. 

Patricroft (Manchester).—The corner-stone of 
the new schools which are being erected in con- 
nexion with Christ Church, Patricroft, has been 
laid by the Bishop of Manchester, in the pre- 
sence of a large concourse of people. These 
schools are being erected on ground adjoining 
the church, on a plot fronting into Vane-street 
and Nelson-street. The entrances are from 
Nelson-street. The building is set back from 
the line of the street, aud is thus surrounded by 
the playgrounds, of which there are two. Owing 
to the restricted size of the plot, the building 
has been designed in two stories. The ground 
floor contains the infants’ schoolroom, 60 ft. by 
28 ft., with class-rooms, 24 ft. by 16 f¢., adjoin- 
ing. A boiler-room is also obtained by enclosing 
the space under one of the staircases, The 
upper floor contains a schoolroom for boys and 
girls, with a class-room, both of the same size as 
those on the ground floor. A lavatory is pro- 
vided orf each landing, and the usual offices. 
The schools will accommodate about 516 chil- 
dren, The buildiogs are of brick, relieved with 
string-courses and arches of stock bricks, The 
inside walls are of selected common bricks, pre- 
pared for paint. The upper floor and roof are 
supported on iron columns, end the roofs are 
visible as far as the collar-beams. The stairs 
are of stone, without winders, and of easy access. 
Ventilation is secured by openings in the ceiling, 
communicating with the space in the roof, where 
are ventilators to the ontside. Fresh air is 
admitted by openings under the floor, and by 
the windows, ail of which open. The rooms are 
warmed by open fireplaces, of which there are 
three in each of the large rooms. All the roo’ 
are fitted up with desks, benches, and galleries. 
The elevations are plain, and with no attempt at 





ings, and to be glazed with lead qua 4 
diamond pattern. The Y bas | A amg 
signed by, and is being ied out under the 
superintendence of, Mr. Thomas Parker, archi- 
tect, Newcastle. The total cost of the project is 
estimated at about 1,3001. or 1,4001. 








Consecration of the Smithfield Martyrs’ 
Memorial Church.—The Memorial Church 
of the Smithfield Martyrs, St. John-street-road, 
Clerkenwell, was consecrated and opened for 
divine service by the Bishop of London on 
Thursday in last week. For an account of this 
edifice, with view and plan, we may refer to our 
present volume (February 25th), pp. 145-7. 


ornament. The class-rooms project from the 
Nelson-street front, and the staircases are in the 
angles thus formed. From the centre of the 
class-rooms’ roof rises a taperivg belfry. The 
building is being erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
Jobn Lowe, by Messrs. Wade, Brothers, builders, 
oo Platting. The total cost will be about 
,3001. 

London.—A new school is about to be erected 
in connexion with St. Peter’s District Church, 
London Docks. The foundation-stone of the 
building has been laid by Earl Powis, ia the 
presence of a large company. 

Leicester. — The Trinity Church new day- 
schools are to be opened for the admission of 
| boys and girls very shortly. The architect is 





Mr. R. J. Goodacre, and the joint contractors are 
Messrs. T. & H. Herbert, and Messrs. Hewitt ¢ 
Sons, all of Leicester. 

Brassington.—A suitable site ha 
secured on the right of the Derby and Ashbourn 
roads, the erection of a new school-building has 
been commenced. A turret and bell, and (if the 
appeal to subscribers succeed) a public clock 
will adorn the entrance. he school is unde. 
nominational. Messrs. Knowles, of Brassington 
are the builders. The sub-structure in the 
foundation having been made, five stones were 
laid without any ceremony. 








VARIORUM. 


“Diccinc a Grave with a Wine - glass,” 

Mra. 8. C. Hall (Partridge & Co.), is an excellent 
little story, with a purpose—a good purpose. The 
estimable authoress, who dedicates the little book, 
' To my sisters of all grades everywhere,” “in the 
hope of their aid when and where it is needed,” 
believes, with many others, that notwithstanding 
the alteration in the dining habits of the middle 
and upper classes, the destructive vice of 
drankenness is on the increase, and thas it is 
not unknown among her own sex. The story, 
while it shows how many dig their own 
grave with a wine-glass, is not all preach- 
ment, or a'l gloom: it is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and is well calcalated to implant a horror 
of the vice against which it is directed.—- 
In Temple Bar, the author of “Cometh up as a 
Flower,” begins a new story, titled “ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart!” It promises to be iateresting. 
This magazine is a little overdons with serials ; 
one, or at most two, should be the limit,—— 
London Society contains a brief history of the 
“Comédie Frangaise” (not Francais,” Mr. 
Editor), which jast now will be read with in- 
terest ; but the mistake in gender, repeated 
throughout, makes one doubt the fitness of the 
writer for the task. An interesting paper 
ia the current Art Journal shows “ How the 
Louvre was Saved.” After steps had been taken, 
and successfully, as against the Germans,— 
‘* The trial of fire threw its menace round this great 
temple of the arts. When the contiguous Tuileries were 
in general confi ion, and the acent Palais Royal 
was also delivered to the flames, what hope remained for 
the salvation of the Louvre? A very ominous inc‘dent 
seemed to involve it in the ruin impending over the whole 
quarter, Certain emissaries of the Commune 
intruded upon its penetralia with the mission, for which 
there would seem to bave been no reasonable grounde, to 
search in its range of vaults for supposed secret passages 
to the Champ de Mars or the Chateau de Vincennes. Into 
these dark receptacles of many disjecta membra of sculp- 
ture and canvasses they descended, compelling M. Morand, 
son qeiiacank oie cuciepaieas ein nome 
rus! 
each feet his head, puttio his coolness and pony to 
the test at each successive failure in their researches,— 
which in the end proved but vanity and vexation. What 
8 subject is here presented for some future picture,—an 
historic illustration of times uoprecedented in their 
speciality of horrors!” 











Miscellanen, 


Palestine Bxploration Fund.—The annual 
meeting of this society was held on Thursday, 
Jane 29th, at the Royal Institution. The chair 
was taken by the Archbishop of York. The re- 
port dwelt especially on the importance of com- 
pleting a topographical survey of Palestine, 
which was shown by a plan distributed in the 
room to be imperfectly known. The receipts 
during the year had amounted to 3,1781/., but a 
sum of 1,5001. would be required to complete the 
survey. This great object, however, the com- 
mittee had determined to carry out. They had 
been aided by an independent association formed 
in New York with the same object, and which, 
in exploring the country east of Jorden, would 
act in unison with the English society. The 
Archbishop of York enforced the points set 
in the report, as did also the hon. » =r. 
G. Grove, Sir Henry Rawlinson, the Rev. G. 
Williams, the Dean of Westminster, the Rev. 
Dr. Barry, Dr. Birch, and others. 


The Thames Embankment.—Mr. Giad- 
stone has nominated, and the Commons have 
agreed to, the Select Committee on the Thames 
Embankment, to consist of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Lord J. the Attorney- 
General, Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir W. Tite, Mr. 
B. Hope, Mr. V. H Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
J. Locke, Mr. Laird, and Sir F. Heygate. Power 
to send for persons, papers, aud records. Five 
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Manchester and Liverpool District 
Bank Building, Bursiem.—This new build- 
ing has just been completed from the designs of 
Messrs. Barker & Ellis, of Manchester, archi- 
tects. The building, comprising the bank and 
manager's house, is a detached block situated at 
the top of Newcastle-street. It is of Gothic 
character, with four frontages built of brick and 
stone mixed. The building to the Market-place 
and Newcastle - street has ornamental iron 
palisades mounted on a stone parapet wall. The 
main entrance to the bank is at the south-east 
corner, facing the Market-place, under a project- 
ing moulded stone arch carried on grey granite 
shafts and surmounted bya stone moulded cornice 
and perforated parapet. The vestibule to the 
bank is tiled, and there are two sete of glass 
swing doors to be passed before entering the 
bank. The banking-room is 43 ft. 6 in. long and 
24ft.wide. There isa consulting-room attached 
to the banking-room, and a's) clerks’ room, and 
strong-room, or safe, 12 ft. square. These are 
all on the same floor level as the bank. The 
bank fittings are of y, and have been 
specially designed for the building. The 
room ig warmed by open fire-places. The 
bank occupies the whole of the frontage of 
the ground floor towards the Market - place. 
The manager’s house is attached to the 
bank, with principal entrance in Newcastle- 
street. There is a flight of steps to the house 
porch, with perforated stone balustrade. The 
porch, placed in the corner, has a polished red 
granite shaft and carved capital, carrying the 
moulded stone arches, and stone cornice, and 
perforated parapet. There are gables to all the 
fronts, and stone oriel windows, carried on 
corbels, with perforated stone parapets at the 
top. The house windows have stone jambs, 
mullions, and square window-heads. The build- 
ing is two stories high in Newcastle-street, and 
three stories over the bank. The roofs are high- 
pitched, of slate, with tile oresting. The 
managers house contaias entrance-hall, large 
entertaining-rooms, kitchens, scullery, bath- 
room, nine bedrooms, &c. Thecontractors were 
Messrs. Neill & Son, of Manchester. Mr. W. 
Naylor, cabinet-maker, Salford, supplied the 
bank fittings. Messra. CO. de Bergne & Co., of 
Manchester, have erected the safe, The total 
cost is about 9,0001. 


“The Secret of Growth.”—A discossion 
took place some years ago in the Builder on the 
inflaence of coloured glass in conservatories, 
and experiments were afterwards made which 
seem to have since assumed an exaggerated 
shape in America, where it is gravely announced 
that “the germ of all growth and life lies in 
blue glass.” The “discoverer” learnedly sets 
forth to the public, in a pamphlet, that “he 
coveted a grapery with glass of a blue or violet 
hue. In five months 2-in. vinee had grown 45 ft. ; 
in a year they bore grapes in startling abundance. 
He covered a piggery with it: the three sows, 
under the violet glass, increased 12 Ib. in an 
incredibly short time, and a barrow pig increased 
even more rapidly than this,” owing to the 
**abnormal development of greed vicious- 
ness enabling him to seize on more than his 
share of animal food.” After these successer, 
he next put up an Alderney bull-calf just born, 
and apparently dying, under glass of this mys- 
terious colour. In a few hours it got up and 
ate with great vivacity : it began to grow next 
day,” and was “full-grown in four months.” 
The author recommends that architects be 
directed to roof our houses with the life-pro- 
ducing violet hue; and if this practice be 
observed he promises that “‘we can produce in 
the temperate regions the early maturity of the 
tropics, and develop in the young a generation, 
pbysically and intellectually, which will become 
@ marvel to mankind.” A commentator remarks 
that when the human race looks blue, they are 
not supposed to be just then in a very flourishing 
condition. 

Asylum for Diseased Dogs, Cats, &c.— 
The conditions necessary to the completion of 
the Brown Trust by the University of London 
have now fulfilled. The University has 
been placed in possession of an excellent site, 
says the British Medical Jowrnal, and abundant 
funds are forthcoming to carry out the objects 
of the trust by founding an institution for the 
reception and treatment of sick and diseased 
domestic animals, which will afford invaluable 
opportunities for the study and advance of our 
knowledge of animal diseases and their relation 





The New Statue, Berlin.—The design by 
M, Albert Wolff for the statue of William IIL. of 
Prussia, unveiled during the recent triumph, 
was chosen in competition in 1860 out of twelve 
then submitted. The foundation-stone was laid 
on the 17th of March, 1863. The bronze statue 
represents the King on horseback wearing a 
general’s uniform partially concealed by the 
long military cloak, and looking towards the 
palace, extending his right arm as if bleesing his 
country. The Pall-mall Gazette gives the follow- 
ing particulars :—‘‘ The height of the statue is 
19 ft.; that of the sandstone pedestal, 13 ft. 
The permanent bronze pedestal—which is to be 
completed by 1873 — will, however, measure 
21 ft. The statue weighs 190 cwt.; the other 
bronze work 420 cwt. The base has the shape 
of a cube, each of the four sides bearing an in- 
ecription and a sculptural representation. In 
front there are the words, ‘To Kieg Frederick 
William III., by King William. 1870.’ Under- 
neath, the Muse of History, kneeling on a pile of 
trophies, is engaged in engraving the inscrip- 
tion ‘ Frederick William the Just.’ On the east 
side the popular rising of 1813 is allegorically 
represented. Borussia, arrayed in a martial 
cloak, raises her sword in one hand and a laurel 
wreath in the other, while her foot rests on some 
broken chains. The inscription is taken from 
the 129th Psalm:—‘ Many a time have they 
fought against me from my youth up, but they 
have not prevailed against me.’ On the right 
of Borussia sits Father Rhine, on the left the 
Memel, the eastern boundary river of Prussia. 
On the opposite side the King’s achievements at 
home are enumerated. The fourth side is de- 
voted to symbolical representations of the King’s 
religious forbearance and liberal-mindednese. 


Window Gardening by the Working 
Classes.—The societies for the encouragement 
of this very desirable object continue to find 
promoters in the metropolis. An exhibition of 
plants has been held in the front court of the 
Royal Hospital, under the auspices of a society 
lately formed in Upper Chelsea, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Cadogan and the vice-presidency 
of the parochial clergy. Prizes were awarded to 
about sixty competitors. A band of the corps 
of commissioners played a selection of popular 
music. Lord Shaftesbury has presided over 
another meeting in the Dean’s-yard, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, for the promotion of window garden- 
ing, a purpose supported by the Lord Chancellor, 
the Dean of Westminster, Canon Conway, and 
others of the clergy and laity of the surroundiog 
districte. Of 300 exhibitors, sixty were awarded 
prizes. Lord Shaftesbury, after giving all the 
prizes awarded, told the other exhibitors, amid 
great cheering, that though they had not won 
prizes, yet it had been determined to give them 
some “crumbs of comfort” in adding something 
for each. He assured them, however, that it 
was well to begin in most things with a failure, 
for success at starting made peop'e “ priggish” 
and “cocky,” while a breakdown often led to 
renewed effort, and to a more certain and con- 
tinuous success. The Dean of Westminster and 
Canon Conway spoke, and the meeting con- 
cluded with cheers for the chairman, and for the 
dean who is the president of the society. 


Something like Leather.—A savant is said 
to have discovered with the microscope, in 
accordance with long-credited chemical theory, 
that when milk is poured into a cup of tea the 
albumen of the milk and the tanniu of the tea 
instantly unite and form leather, or minute 
flakes of the very same compound which is pro- 
duced in the texture of tanned hides, and which 
makes it leather as distinguished from the 
original skin. He consequently estimates that 
in the course of a year a tea-drinker of average 
capacity imbibes enough of leather to make a 
pair of shoes! The tannic, too, must have a 
tendency to tan the tender skin of the stomach 
into leathery undigesting refuse. The writer of 
this has long practised a mode of obtaining the 
tea without the tannin. The refreshing and 
volatile aroma is at once extracted, while the 
tannin requires a /ittle time for its extraction. 
He therefore adopts the Chinese mode of 
limiting the time allowed for infasion to a minute 
or 80, thereby obtaining a refreshing cup of tea 
without the astringent tannin, as the taste itself 
very clearly indicates. Long-infused tea is a 
dose of tannin far rather than a cheering cup 
of tea; and much of the volatile and refreshing 
aroma has fled by the time the “extract of 
tannin” is got. It is questionable, too, whether 
the water should be at the boiling point for the 
exclusive extract of the tea without the tannin , 








Restoration of Boughton Chuarch.—The 
contract for the repairs of this church has been 
signed, and the work of the restoration is already 
in progress. Six builders from the neighbour- 
hood, by request, sent in tenders, with the fol- 
lowing result :—Mr. Wilkins, Chatham, 1,570. ; 
Messrs. Judges, Boughton, 1,5551.; Mr. Wilson, 
Canterbury, 1,4951.; Messrs. Gaskin & Godden, 
Canterbury, 1,4921.; Messrs. Adcock, Dover, 
1,4441.; Mr. Shrubsole, Faversham, 1,3191. The 
tender of Mr. Shrabsole was accepted by the 
committee. All the tenders, with one excep- 
tion, were below the architect’s estimate, 1,5691. 
Before the work was tendered for, it was con- 
sidered, resting on this estimate of the archi- 
tect, that 2,0001. would be required for the 
restoration of the entire fabric, namely, for the 
nave, &c., 1,5691. and 1311. for architect’s fees 
and faculty; total, 1,700l.: and for the chancel 
(restored by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners), 
3007. ; making a total altogether of 2,0001. 


The Metropolitan School Board Scheme. 
There is a main portion of the proper work of 
the School Board for which no provision at all 
seems to be made in this scheme. What is 
going to be done with the street children? 
These wretched little creatures, with their dirty 
skins, and clothing populous with vermin, cannot 
be placed side by side with the clean and whole- 
some children of the better working classes. It 
is not desirable that they should, We are more 
concerned about these friendless, foodless, shoe- 
leas urchins than for all the rest together, who 
may, to some extent, help themselves ; but these 
are sealed up for crime and the gaol, unless the 
redeeming hand of the educator snatch them 
from the fate that else awaits them. The Board 
will have done but the smaller and easier half of 
ite duty as long as these children are unreached. 
They will require a scheme of their own; and a 
rate that shall rescue them and relieve both 
gaols and workhouses from their cost will be 
well spent. 


The Berlin Cattle Market Company.— 
This company (limited), with a capital of 
400,0001., in 20,000 shares of 201. each, is formed 
for the purpose of acquiring the new cattle- 
market of Berlin, with all its buildings, abattoira, 
railway, and accessories. The vendor will com- 
plete the works according to a specification 
already agreed to, and transfer to the company 
the entire property (subject to a mortgage of 
150,0001.) for the sum of 375,000/. Of this 
amount 75,000]. will be retained by the com- 
pany, to be paid to the vendor from time to time, 
according to the of the works. The 
works are to be carried out to the satisfaction of 
the company’s engineer. The buildings when 
completed will afford accommodation on every 
market-day for 3,500 oxen, 8,000 pigs, 3,000 
calves, 30,000 sheep ; in all, 44,500. 


The Government and Inventors.—The 
Committee of the Society of Arts appointed to 
examine the relations between Government and 
inventors have come to the conclusion that 
reasonable grounds exist for dissatisfaction as 
to the treatment which the latter have received. 
The committee have examined many witnesses, 
and they have passed a resolution to the effect 
that “the present system of dealing with in- 
ventors is unmethodical and unsatisfactory, and 
the obvious defect of the present system is the 
want of a suitable record of the invention sub- 
mitted, and of the proceedings taken therein.” 
The committee think that a report upon each 
invention should be presented by suitable per- 
sons, independent of the public department using 
it and of the inventor. 


The City Architect.—At last meeting of the 
Court of Common Council, an application was 
read from Mr. Horace Jones, the architect, re- 
questing the court to consider his extra services 
in connexion with the Meat and Poultry Market. 
The builder had already been paid 4,000/. for 
extra trouble, and the architect also had extra 
trouble. The request was referred to the Officers’ 
and Clerks’ Committee. The court have recently 
increased the salaries of others of their chief 
officers, bat the architect’s remains as it was 
1,5001. 

Sale of Timber.—A few of the oak-trees in 
Burghley Park, having shown symptoms of 
decay, were recently cut down, and were sold by 
auction on Thursday last. The size of the trees 
and the value of the timber may be inferred from 
the prices that were realised. One tree brought 
721. ; a second, 611. ; a third, 541. ; and the whole, 





thirty in number, realised 9001. 
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School Accommodation.—In the Commons, 
Mr. Welby asked the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether the 10 
square feet per scholar, on which the return to 
the address of the 28th of April, 1871 (Elemen- 
tary Education, Civil Parishes), was calculated, 
was to be ed as the rate of accommodation 
which would for the fature be required in schools 
by the Educational t. Mr. Forster 
said he must refer the bon. gentleman to the 
conditions of the new code, which stated that 
no school would receive an annual grant which 
had not 8 square feet to each child, and also 
80 cubic feet. 10 ft. were mentioned in the 
statistical return, because it was well known 
that there were throughout the country many 
schools which had low rooms, and therefore 
merely to have said 8 feet would not have been 
sufficient. 

The New Fire Engine Station at Ken- 
sington.—A new fire-engine station has been 
erected at the corner of Ball-street, Kensington, 
at a cost of 1,6001., by Mr. H. Whittick, builder, 
of Chelsea. It is built of red and malm brick, 
with Portland stone dressings, and the cornice is 
embellished with Minton’s tiles. The basement 
contains, in addition to the usual offices, a bath- 
room, in which hot and cold water are laid on. 
The ground-floor is occupied by the stables, 
engine-house, and telegraph office. The first 
and second floors of the building are allotted to 
the men, each one having his sepsrate apart- 
ments. The flat roof, which is covered with 
asphalte, serves as a drying and recreation 
ground, while the whole is surmounted by a 
square tower. 

The Ladies’ Sanitary Association. — 
The thirteenth official report of this Association 
has been printed. It gives an account of much 
useful work done, such as the issue of very 
many copies of various instractive and iate- | 
resting tracts on sanitary, domestic, and other | 
subjects; the giving of lectures and reading of 
pspers on health, physiology, chemistry, domestic 
economy, sanitary science, &c.; the sending of 
numerous parties of poor children into the parks; 
the giving of dinners to destitute children, &. 
The Association, whose offices are in 8, Pont- 
street, Belgrave-square, are much in want of 

fands. Miss Rose Adams is the secretary. 


Price of Land, Malvern Welis.—Last 
week Mr. Bentley held an auction at the Belle 
Vue Hotel, Great Malvern, of some building land 
situate at Malvern Welle. Lot 1, comprising 
6a. Or. 39p. of freehold building land, situate near 
the Hornyold Arms Inn, Malvern Wells, was sold for 
1,8501. Lot 2, which comprises a piece of build- 
ing land, containing 5a. 3r. 25p., was purchased 
for 1,5001. Lot 3, containing 5a. 3r. 27p., was 
knocked down for 1,7601. Lot 4, containing 
three closes of freehold building land, and com- 
prising 16a. Ir. 32p., was bonght for 2,8501. A 
close of freehold pasture, situate in the parish of. 
Colwail, and containing 5a. 2r. 17p., was sold for 
5201.; and the timber realised 811. 


Exhibition at Milan.—The exhibition that 
is to be held in the coming autumn promises to 
be successfal. In addition to the “ Salon” of 
the public gardeas, which has an area of 3,500 
square mttres, a special building is about to be 
erected, £0 as to give an area of 8,000 square 
métres. The general plan of the building has 
already been approved of by the municipality of 
Milan, and the contractor will probably shortly 
begin the work. 


Enlargement of the National Gallery 
The buildings behind the National Gallery are 
about to be pulled down and cleared away, to 
make room for the proposed extension of the 
National Gallery. They include Archbishop 
Tenison’s Grammar-school, for which an appro- 
priate building is being erected in Leicester- 
equare, from the designs of Mr. F. Marrable, 


the old St. Martin’s Workhouse, and several | . 


other offices and houses extending northward to 


Proposed New Theatre in Hull.—Tho old 
theatre in Paragon-street, Hull, is being pulled 
down, and a new one is to be erected in its piace. 
Mr. Sefton Parry, who has originated several 
new theatres ia London and elsewhere (the 
Holborn, the Globe, the Greenwich), is connected 
with the scheme, and Mr. Middlemiss, of Sander- 
land, is the architect engaged. 

The New Road through 
Park.—Mr. Ayrton has informed Lord B. Bruce, 
in the House of Commons, that the expenditure 
sanctioned by the Treasury for the new road 
between the Dake of York’s Column and Storey’s- 
gate was 1,3007., and not 1,5001. He had no 
objection to the production of the details of the 
expenditure. 

Royal Academy.—On the 30th ult. an 
election of an academician took place to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. West- 
macott to the honorary liat, The voting ran 
chiefly between Mr. Street and Mr. Darham, 
and Mr, Street was elected. There is now no 
architect on the list of associates. 

St. Giles’s Church, Reading.—The restora- 

tion of this ancient church has just commenced. 
Last week the contract for the work was signed, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Davis, of Ban- 
bary. About 7,0001. will be required for the 
completion of the work, without the tower and 
spire. 
Co-operative Dispensary at Preston.-— 
The Co-operative Dispensary at Preston now 
boasts of 5,000 members; 1,799 patients have 
been visited at their houses during the half-year ; 
and there have been 4,296 attendances at the 
dispensary. 


vereation took place the other day, at the Fulham 
Board of Guardian:, respecting the overcrowded 
state of the infirmary, from which it 

that it is absolutely necessary to build a new 
one before winter sets in. 

Drinking Fountain for Regent's Park.— 

A memorial drinking-fountain to the late Mr. 
Payne, Deputy-Assistant Judge of Middlesex, 
an energetic philanthropist in his time, is to be 
erected in the Regent’s Park. 
Surveyor to the Board of Works for the 
Wandsworth District.—Mr, A. Southam, of 
Brighton, has been elected to this office. There 
were eighty-five applications. 
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For alterations and additions to No. 1, Cold Harbour- 
lane, Camberwell. Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect ;— 
Lidstone ( ted £300 0 0 


For building new offices for the Board of Guardians for 
the City of London Union at Bartholomew Close, Mr. 
7 Hadson, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 

. W. Forge :— 
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Palmer & 80n  .......seresssssserseres £7,418 0 0 
Higgs 6,789 0 0 
Dae BBO oc cccsessicnvsnsasecees 6,583 0 0 
Colis & Son 6,471 0 0 
TEU. ateseanconnniiinsstatiiennentaceniiia 6273 0 0 
OEY ¢ OUR | sacncrcsconascensnece 6,253 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 6,250 0 0 
Conder 086 0 0 
Henshaw 5,976 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .......esserees 943 0 0 
PEED Miah cescta ciiscocbisdstves 00 





For the first portion, consisting of the basement and 
works to party-walle of ‘‘The Criterion,” in Piccadilly 











Hemming’ s-row. 

Chelsea.—A scheme for establishing a work- 
ing men’s hall and club in Chelsea has been set 
on foot. A limited liability company is being 
formed for the pu It is proposed to raise 
# capital of 5,0001., in 11. shares. The building 
is intended for the accommodation of the friendly 
and trade societies of the district, numbering 
between fifty and sixty. 

The Tower Subway.— More than one 
corre 
factory condition of the Tower Subway, and in- 


attention to the interests of the shareholders as 
well as of the public. 


complains of the very unsatis- | tects 


for Mesers. Spiers & Pond. Mr. T. Verity, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs, Pain & and Messrs, 
Welch & Atkinson :— 
Thomp £10,660 0 0 
Browne & Rob 460 0 0 
MUNDI sdiscthvnidbsnbsicocecéenep ons 268 0 0 
Manley & Rogers .0.......ccccs.us 529 0 0 
Bmith & Co, ....cssescseses waiiiions 8,478 0 0 
PONT I OO, opttennscomnstenisesan 478 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, 7,985 0 0 


& Waldram’ 
* Accepted, 





For villa at Barlas' Staffordshire, essrs, 
Scrivener & Son poss eri x a“ 
Satton & Meadows 

















Fee MeCR OUD ccsvesteeessosin eo ; 0 

. , 0 
Bailey 1,728 16 0 
Barlow...... 1,720 0 0 
DON Las cipsicods tisssivtrceleacdedentng 1,64 0 0 

For pair of semi houses, Trentham-road, 














Bennett £878 0 0 
Bailey 778 0 0 
SUNOS scontsbnresinnimstngsvinniviathiia: 770 0 0 
4 ea eR REC ccie RE SiS Sees sn 738 0 0 


St. FJamos’s | Leek. 


A New Infirmary for Fulham.—A oon-| 7 


For the erection of a new villa residence, en Sisters’. | 
road, Stoke Newington, for Dr. J. T. Tabben, Mr. James 
Doing, eaaetinns — 

£2,120 0 0 
BI Te ON ing cenntbchdencenenaboosins 1,790 0 0 
Tarver & S008 ...000....cecseceseseeee 1,607 0 0 
Thom 1,595 0 0 
EY 0 FIOM encenneciiicnantibeqreccetio 1,680 0 0 
FIER ecccceecncecconenecctscosnreenes - 1,450 0 0 























For additions to St. Mark’s Schools, Shelton, Messrs, 
R. Scrivener & Son, = 
Bennett £725 0 0 
Bowden 700 0 0 
Bailey 695 0 0 
Button & Meadow ....cccssccresserees 656 0 0 
Wooldridge 650 0 0 
Barlow 6488 0 0 
Oook .. 637 0 90 
For Contract No. 2, for stables, Danwood Lodge, near 
Messen, B. Serivenen 2 ity AOS 





Sevives pagan he fe ga Manley, Mesma._ 2, 
veW ooldridge (aecepted) cincconscese 1,400 0 0 


For additions to George-street engine works, Hanley, 
Menai: B Gerivener & Bon, architect — 
er. 









































£243 0 0 
Harvey &°C 24 0 0 
Harvey SFOS COR LH CORRES COTO Fee e e: . 228 0 0 
Bradbury 2156 0 0 

For pulling down and rebuilding the Fountain Tavern, 

in the Walworth-road, for Mr. Boyton. Messrs. Dobson 

& Brown, i Quantities supplied :— 

Ww £1 00 
Wood 1,732 0 0 
Lucas 1,730 0 0 
Sto & Walia 1m 8 $ 
~~ qnecrecnesanovapee 087 es 
~*~ scecvetocesecsoseocouvesteosentes 4 yey r : 
Eaton & Chapman .,....-..s00.-+000 art ie 

and conservatory, 


For building coach-house, stabling, A 
Thomas Wild. Hewitt, 





DOES o<rsnseccrnrsrcstteatsntscriomenen eee @ @ 
Patman & Fotheringhaz ............ 825 0 0 
Shapley & Webster..............0000 ~~ 788 0 0 
Newman & Mann ....... eocnssousenese 735 0 0 
THOMPSON .0.0.,-s00erereensanssereerenes . 75 00 
Mr. 











the 


For stabling, &c., Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, for 
oF 8 6s ; piace, saps ‘ 






































igo of Works. Q by 
Mr, T. Nixon :— 
man & BOW cecccrscccccccensvenevesece = : : 
tim DL. .creeee p 
Whittick’...-....-. 6206 9 9 
P Brothers ....... aes 
High. 5,910 0 0 
Bradwell 5,785 0 0 
Sharmur, 4,994 0 0 
For new infirmary for the Woolwich Union, to be built 
at Plumstesd, Kent. Messrs, Charch & Rickwood, archi- 
uantities supplied :— 
_ Waiting omen £20,790 0 0 
Kent 20,635 0 0 
Biff ... 19,898 : : 
} Perry & Co 
ee 18,922 0 0 
Tongue (accepted)............. ww... 17,539 0 0 
For Contract No. 3, Metropolitan Board of Works, 


3 
Victoria-street, City :— 
aon Tek bee (sccepted ) ... £4,290 0 0 








a 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fairplay (the neme of the gentleman appointed, at the Office of 
Works was given at the time).—W. G. (ask at the Architectura) 
| Museum, Westminster, where art classes have been established. 
‘The condition of the school in the Portiand-read shail be inquired 
| imte).—J. B. (im type).—T, L. D. (thanks).—J, W. (am secouat was 
| already in type).—B. & Co, (will find the subject treated of in our 
| pages on several occarions, but we can not look ba:k).—Mechanics 
| (he address of Mr.’ Peae, M.P., is emily found, and a letter woul 
| them obtain the ic desired).—J. D.—W. P.~—T. V.-M.— 
iz, B—W. P. G—H. C.—F. M.—Dr, F.—J. L.-J. H. P.-E D— 
inc R—®P. & C—E. G—H. O'C.—Dr. B—R. P.—Dr. F. W.— 
G@. H.—K. & Son.—8. & W.—G. H. L.—R, W.—A Protester.—F. T. C.— 
N.-W. T.—W. C. A—P. P.—H. W.—A. 8.—F. C.—H K. & Wi. 
D. & 0.—Col. &.—G. M.—8, & Son.—R, C.—J, M, J, & Sons, —Mr. N. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 





All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c, must be accompanied 
by the mame and addres of the sender, mot necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, aud papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course, with the authors. 


———, 
— 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

6H NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder, 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be supplied with Toe ButLDEs 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi- 
| MONTALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
‘ments, and strongly recommends that Corts 


ONLY should be sent. 








Jury 8, 1871.] 
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NEW WORK BY DR. PERCY. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF RUSSIAN SHEET-IRON. 
By JOHN PERCY, M.D. F.B.S. Lecturer on Metallargy at the sang om London. 
, by the same Author, With 1 


Also, Now Read 50 Illustrations. 
The METALLURGY of LEAD, including DESILVERIZATION 


and CUPELLATION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albomarie-street. 








Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best —RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
Merchants. 








slater, 800 feet of York paviog, coping and steps, 50 yards of tesse- 
lated paving, &c.—May be viewed. Catalogues obtainable on the 
Ground, aud of the Auctioneer, Tottenham. 


TURNER & ALLEN, 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.c, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETO. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art. 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and Books 
of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s, 














ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others a really 
have a set of MODELS for BLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded offered in ** Builder,” 
So ae ie See Bee tote he snow lenee Gomme. Also a 
by Single suitable for small builders. — 


Modified Arrangement by 
addres, B. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, Loudon, 
EWAGE IRRIGATION and DOWN- 


ON a prt ee Rn 
November, by Mr. J. BAILEY DENTO santas 4 





a. B. SMITH, “ Maidstone Jourall” Office, Maidstone. 


A a ARCHITEOTS, SURVEYORS, 














RIES, CATALOGUES, every of 
pvt yen ye correctiy copied, at 1 per filo of seventy-two 
words. Flane sad drevings of of copied, reduced, or 


ANTED, immediately, a GENTLEMAN 


PROCKED to CEYLON, to TAKE the MANAGEMEN 
of stmall ENGINEER’S EsTA BLISHMENT, combined with e Bene 





ANTED, for the 


and DEOORATOR'S CLE 
Address, R. 








mating, 
pa boomy he Teekay Tharice-plose, Beate Mow? 
ANTED, in an Office, an elderly MAN, 


alsos YOUTH. Each must write well, endantand eommacn. 
and if former has been 
expected, to of Mra 
Wright, Stationer, 200 Dover-road, Southwark, 5. Good refer- 
indispensabie. “ 


WANTED (near London), a good 
ors for a sultbie mua. Ho's Clg ne 
Address, stating terms, to No. 462, Office of “ The senaer™ 


ANTED, by a Country Builder, a com- 
A tay es BRS. One accustomed to 
required, to 8. B. W. Office of ** The — = 














on FRY & SON, Law Btati 4 
, and Prin’ Printers, 137 4, _ Hoath equare, Gray’s-inn, 
& considerable 








the 
Help ye a MANAGER, Arcbitectaral Agency Association, 65, 
Great Rassell-street, W.C. (opposite the Britien Maseum). 





ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— all 


FoR bpeeines sere | a bon4-fide PRACTICE. A good opportunity 
for any one commencing business —Address, giving real name and 
address, to G. M. B, Pest-office, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, Soules 





A YOUNG BUILDER, with an old-estab- 
lished Busi fi er) the West-end, wishes to 

AMALGAMATE with te Builder, of 

ey nde will be expected and required. —address, 455, Office of 


T° ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and 

CIVIL BNGINEERS.—PLANS and SP&SCIFICATIONS for 
the DRAINAGE and WATER SUPPLY of parts of the Island of 
Portiand, Dorset, ,equired.— For terms and condicons, apply to the 


"RE. HOWARD, Clerk to the Portland Local Board. 
Jane 30, 1871 


MEASURING and ESTIMATING 

SURVEYOR, of considerable practice, requires an IM- 

VER, or an intelligent YOUrH, who has been in « Builder's 
ment,as PUPIL. Piemtam moderate.—Address, X. Y. 

Mr, Dixon's Post-office, store-strest, W.U. 











ANTED, a HANDY MAN, to WORK 


CIRCULAR BAW : one who can sharpen well and fill up 
ne an ine ‘st the bench preferred.— FOREMAN, Steam Saw 








ANTED, at the West-end, for a 4 
nency (if wsitabie), a JOUNER, as to 

holstery, ipl ante ages ‘ages, 7d. gue heun«-RAdeun, aabten 

age, matare of previous employment, and ai particulars, to 447, 





ANTED, an intelligent BOY, as 
APPRENTIVLE to the WOOD-CaR a. —Apply to R. A. 
BRANGAN, Architectural Architectural Sculptor, 54, Puley-street, Portiand-road. 


ye ANTED, by the Advertiser (a large 
Manuietgom, iw the Midiand district), COMMIS3IONS in 

of MATERIAL required by the BUILDING or 
DE3. tg Travellers who can push busicess 





K. G. Post-office, Kiddermiusier. 
,TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, D, by 6. a thoroughly practical and 

iter aud Juiner), a RE-EXGAGEMENT, 

as GENERA FoReuas of i oc WORKS, to Take the Batire » Charze of 
same. Country pre‘erred. First-c'ass t 
Aged 32 —Address, M. R. 11, Norria-s:reet, St. James's. 


WAN TED, by an experienced BRICK- 
LAYER, s FOREMAN’ 8 SITUA rlON, or BRICKWORK by 
the PTECS prefe il Fant xtea- 
tive jobs en aateen W. G. 11, Wellesley-street, Susee. gE. 


TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as WRITsR, poy men, &e. No objection to fill up 
his time in painting, generally useful. Towa or 

















2 himsel: 
Z,. rar .— Address, tae SMITH, 3, White Hort-strect, Kenninz'oa 








BNEW EDITION OF CULLEY’s sepeneeee: 
In One pene Lee, oe. SS SP asesan saeedes one vk cated 


A HANDBOOK of ‘of PRACTICAL TELE- 


GRAPHY. 
By RB. 8. CULLEY, Sake 2 ee 
Te: the Post Office. 
The Fifth qo eularged. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 





)DEVE'S MECHANISM. 


2. BLOXAM'S METALS. 
3. MILLER’S INORGANIO CHEMISTRY. 


4. GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONO- 
NOM®TRY. 


OARD of WORKS, WHITECHAPEL 
DI81 RICT. —REQUIRED, for this District, a SURVEYOR, to 
perform all the duties counected with and pertaining to the office of 
Surveyor to the District, under the Metropolis ment and 
other Acts, and such other duties comneeted with the office ane A 


be required by the Board. The whole time of such 
be of the Board, Salary, 300%. perannum Applica 
tions, wh are te be in writing, tes the candi 


THURSDAY, the 13 h day of JULY next, at which time the Com- 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL or WORKING FPORBMAN, or to take "entive 
Charge ofa Job. Carpeuter and j imer by trade. Age 40.—Add.ess, 
W. 8. 11, Caledonian-terrace, King’s-road, Ch sises. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class GRAINER apd hams yn Has no gree te all 

up time with paiating Is a good bhaod marbling stsircases,— 

Addsess, A. Q. P. 111, Crawford-street, prt Rapmen Ba 








mittee of Selec! ae Foote the applications, and 

confer with saca applic .snts as may desires 

RED 1 TURNER, Clerk. 
Alie-street, 


Oden al the Beans of Wests, Hi, i Soest 
techapel, EB. 


Boiron w: H of DEWSBURY.—SOBR- | txt 
V4YOR WANTED —WANTED, by the Corporation and 
coment wat Posese fo dinthonpe the dette ot gomouad SUnVaYOR 


salary as may hereafter be upoa, but not jing 
ere and present 





1508 a year, stating 
engagement, with testimonials of character and ability, to 
be seut to the Town Clerk’s Office in Bond-street on or the 


2ist JULY, ris. order, 
day of ’ By . : 
Town Clerk's Office, Dewsbary, 7th Juiy, 1871. 








London : LORGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paterposter-row 
HARLES DIOKENS’S WORKS. 
EDITION. 


. CHAPMAN & HacL to publish, in WEEKLY 
PENNY NUM with new Iiustration, the NOVELS of the 
late CHARLES KENS, The will commence with 
w 





: 








fe 
di 
|) 
ae 


a) 
z 
= 
te 
: 
5 
: 
: 
& F 
3 
: 





Price One 
London : LONGMANS. GREEK, & 00, 1871, 





UILDER’S CLERK WANTED for a 
brag salary Pequired, and previous engagements, to Mo ai, Office 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—A Civil 

Engineer, having extensive works in course of covstruetion 

in London, oo, basa VACANO for a ing aba particulars, apply, 
by letter, to H. J. H. 57 , Jermyn-stree*, 5. 


AS ENGINEER and FOREMAN, of | }* 

experience, WANTED, iP Dep eh Shennan he ant 
Hot-water Fitting ——— ust be of gentlemanly, address.— 
App'y by letter, stating fuil pasuuselase, to HB. 8, care of Cossart 
Gordon, & Co, 75, Matk-lane, B.C, 


‘PIMBER TRADE. —WANTED, an expe- 














‘ rienced yp sosepeumntae & roe the we 
viously e men! a similar capacity oa 
ig round adie, Bos No. 16, Post-office, Grimsby. 








my to Tava, M. BLLSTON & LY, 109, Sno’ 
Borough, 8B. 


ANTED, a YOUTH, to assist and make 





hinessif weetal so Office at Shepherd’s-bush.— 
Apply by lewer only, Pipery one moron stating ssiary expected, 
ey. &, Orchard-terrace, Starch-green, Hammersmith. 


INTERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


WANTED, by by a Maa of great experience, a 
SITUATION, S FOREMAN. Bey 2 as 


a wage on Bes riter, aot id take 
4 Giteee tat ter Enon 


or 
Measurement, estim sting, A. , aaah #1, Office of “The 
Builder.” 








ANTED. 2 KEE AND OTHER3. 

,a KRE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 
— BUILDER'S FORGMAN (Joiner by tendo). Ten 
—_ London experience wed Sng se omer foremsn, and employer. 

References and guarantees if 


or country. 
@ +a Post-office, Waithamstow, Essex. 


WANTED, an ‘an ENGAGEMENT, by an 

artistic DECORATOR. The Advertwer is a pao gress 
experience as foreman of artistic decorsiion, baviag beea eagayged 
for some years on the works of two of the mst emiaeat decorative 
im London. Being a gooi draughtsman, would be 
found of great use in any decorator’s esta plishmeut.—Address, 334, 
Office of “The Builder,” 


WANTED, bs by an active, practical Man, 
{rather 





i 





beyond the middle age, a SITUATION to ATTEND to 
oo tee DULCIE3 and make himself gemerauy usefa'.—Addcess, 
M8. 95, P. ince’s-road, Lambeth. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP FOREMAN vs beay waa GENERAL FOREMAN, or 
ju man of ati ee re ee ae is 

draughtsman, quick at settiug oat rods, maki 


@ good 
detalii draw: ae. Has « wd knowledge of ‘machinery. 
No olf i geet dgs thes ren J. H MOMGAN HOOK SIL, 





Charge of ace. Wes eee ee 








Bishops Stortford, 

| WAx a a a as 
ail slate AEA aged, 17, wn cam tac, ole 
BB. 


OP tue Be TAUIE, 30, fk EL ng pageant 
Sg ae 

A NTED. iser, ad 

prin Bey sa atin on se 

Can pr — Address, 
Sa Gmenet” ‘The Builder.” 

ams NTED, stead pers vering Man, a 

by ane > } anes or FOREMAN of 

GENERAL ones. Ca:pencet ee | ee ee eel - 














—— 


et ee a 


ertensty, 


edi Sache ial De eee te 
Fe 


a, a ato 
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THOROUGHLY 
ANTED, by a steady Young Man, WANTED. a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as » REENGAGEMENT. as CLERK, CLERK of WORKS, or 
Joiner by trad yeh EMPLOYMENT at the BENCH.— CLERK of WORKS, GENERAL FOREMAN, or Charge of | © A. 4 nore went : ge 
einer ery <The Builder.” a Job, by an energetic, practical Mav. Has a th thorough uneniotan . om Exe Laps pore ~ 
= —— of every ger = the eee | trade, 7 of ~ mee and oo eT JE ye F a . and quality of mate- 
TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, A ties of all lding materi cha’ 5 = age F way works, Energetic 
ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT, "by an manag: ment of large jobs and public works Ube li Jom arcbiercts Pores ere. ee tian 71, Bt. Blapbon'eteed, Old Bord. 
eee toe 2 PRIME COST CLERK, FORE- Mm athdeoe  AAdsensa, BV. W, care of Mr, B Rolfe, 17, St. John’s 
MAN, or G Nemat ASSISTANT. H Has a practical knowledge of anal . _N.W. GERM MAN ARCHITECT, with 
every branch of the trade. Used to measu’ keeping time, charge of Veemsh, whines 
pn eee ht Good testimonia's. "30. Salary moderate. TO BUILDERS AN: Be p= English and Se r. 
sure ¥ 40 5 ANTED, a permanent SITUATION, as fade ening and se ree a 
— a 
—_ s and PAPEBH ANGER. ‘Address, aie m4 — ion, ve ae | 


ANTED, by a good practical PLUMBER, | w. 5. pesttioe, ing 


# Constant ‘ITUATION as above, or Three-branch Hav 
Town or coun'ry —Address, J. B, 1, Belvedere: buildings, ee ee | 


pee ANTED, by the Tires aged 29, a 


BE ENGAGEMENT as ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 


TO ARF HIF CTS, , 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in | sx = year’ experience, with undeniable refers 


Town, by ‘sn Ba poe me DRAUGHTSMAN. Careenp- 


























Honable references. Terms moderate Address, ARCHITECT, 27) 79 Gas AND WATER ENGINEERS, BELUBANGERS, bo 
Westminst 
Grea Mant ¥ stand WANTED, by « practical Man, a SITUA- 
tion as above, or Jobbing Hand. do plain zine-work, 


ANTE D, by a first-class PAPER- also take charge of large or small ie. gat 3 30. Town or country. 
HANGER, aPERMANENCY. Cen au up time with paint- | Sp otherwise. —Addree. H. C. 49. High-stree', Camden-towo, N.W. 
ing. Terms moderate. Town or coun Good 
Address, & P. Q. RB. 2, Moore Park-terrace, ing’s- -road, Fatham. 








Ware “ "RE-EN NGAGEMENT, by a 
WANTED, 3 a mKE ENGAGEMENT, as a en eae oo ak, aad epee ry ty ad 
be tend. ae ielingcmr n= moon Sree ‘stason i pawn m0 —Address, R. &. 140, New North-road, Islington, N. 














RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
SUENEEGE FORRES, & tee 
Carpenter's or or to 

J. W. 14, Sf seh Sm ee eee tae soot" Adv, 


HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


THOROUGHLY efficient GENERAL 
Ley tome 8 desires 8 RE-ENG sGEMENT.—Adiross, B. 22, 
Gladstone-terrace, North-road, Wolverhampton. 


ERS, CONTRACTORS, &c, 
THOROUGHLY competent PRIME 
COST CLERK, of considerable seeks a RE-EN- 
eee y mag Comey ean ofcing omapl sym at ag 
street, St. John's Wood sews ae ee 


= 























BUILDE®S AND OT 
BUILDERS AND DECORA SES 
WANTED, ; SITUATION, | 3s papEr-| W ANTED, bythe Advecten,_ HOUSES N efficient CLERK of WORKS desires a 
work.—Abdress, W, B.3i, Sutheriand-street, Pimlica, 8.W. Cok, ee ee Dee ee hed Ft meg ey ~~ re rca 
-ENG MENT, b ARCHITECTS. 
ABTED, 2 2S a oes reget ot | VAT ANTED, 2 ORE-ENGAGEMENT, by al AN ASSISTANT, oy sanghis- 
sees caste | ay hae” eT ty A | Ob tree tes a 
ee C. W. 37, Oriel-road, Homerton. 154, Leadeuhall-street, E 
WANTED, ry ‘ENGAGEMENT, as ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT, as| A RE-ENGAGEMENT is SOUGHT by » 
ei Sit stat ame orm areca ss | VY nme onan roumsar, piece | AA, te ergs Wonaaaa.e meen comm 
weuking Gusting, sprtiites ‘ap work, &:. Town or country. Good jolser by trede. Good reference from last mere stm, either cavacity, having been catheter engaged these last sixteen 


—Address, Z. A. 33, Bast-street, Red Lion+quare,W.C. | JH No. nl, et coin S:oke Newington, N. 











ANTED, by an experienced LONDON TO SAW MILL PROPRIETORS OR BUILDERS. 
FOR*MAN, who is completing a larg> job in the country, Wa2arcari by a steady Young Man, a 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, Clerk of 
“ey SITUATION. - af work s ground-off saw or heaved piety 
Works, or to Take Char.e of | a Job.—Addre:s, H. W. Mr. North, — to home oF L— Apply, M. F. 13, 


a No 
No. 5, Moor-lane, Loug! ugh, ne street, Commereial-road, 


BUILDERS, CO 
WANTED, bya GENERAL MANAGING MY Cri Moadneer os tam 


and ESTIMATING C!ERK, of thorough ability, with Town petent for perspective, geometrical drawings, details, aud is a 

















and country experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. The highest testi- | colorist o, —- Address. 4 
monia ls and references.—Address, 414, Office of “ Tue Builder.” Sassi. PR ge A “Sie mole * ges 





THE ORNAMENTAL TRADBS, TO LAND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Married Man, | HE Advection, who is competent | to survey 
aged 37, a SITUATION, in Town or country, as PIECE lend and buildings, baving 
Sa Mo me A CASTER, —— ae on TIME-| routine work in the office of an eminent land surveyor, Lz 
ould make himself gen iy useful ears’ good Salary moderate.— 
references from last —-* —Address, W. H. 52, Fare end we br tote aid] pong ga - gh a 


street, Tottenham-cou:t- 
TO NOBLEMEN AND G 


ENTLEMEV. 
WaANTED, by a Youth, aged 16, a SITUA- HE Advertiser, who has been several 
TION as JONIOR CLERK ise Builder’s ‘Office. — Address, years Architect and Surveyor we eminent Company, desires 
Mr. THOS. LAND, Jan. Builder, Castie-hili, Maidenh adi, Berks. an ENGAGEMENT in any part of the world. Fi rypand testi- 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. mopials,— Address, A. B. 11, Ashburnham-terrace , Chelsea, 8.W. 


ANTED, by a Young Man (Articled five EMPORARY ASSISTANCE.—A Sur- 
A Pha Ee eee ees sar 2 AEAMURING, WATERS 




















Address, DRAUGHTSMAN, Clyde Villa, Hee bad great practical experierc: in tak and arranging extras 
and omissions. Would undertake the apd of a 
UILDERS, PLU MBERS, &c. Builder.—Address, SURVEYOR, 116, Camden-road, N.W. 





ANTED, by a respectable, steady M 
WAseee Se nsereni FoR may, be [HE Advertiser, who has had twenty-five 
— cen agg \azing, fe work, “@ oe papertianging. de . pe eS ScCLE a08 TIMERERTER, Se a 


PLUMBRR, N oe good arith 
3, D —- mar k- hiil, Camberwell Sind knows price, would be glad of any EMPLOYMENT. Salary pot 


2 a : _. Ronmeen ect C. 38, George- 
WANTED, by a a “FIXER’S I LABOURER, 


23, EMPLOYMENT in a Mason's Shop. Good rubber. rs 


aged 
Wages not so much an object as work.—Address, 2 D. 17, Francis- 
street, Weetminster-road. & bt 9 opel pepenereh ng eet cot sae 
a) ex tious tracer and copier 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- | moderate.—Acdress, EPSILON, 38, Laveedersee8, neor Clapham 
GAGEMENS ss CLEBK, in « Builder’s or Contrector’s | Junction Station. 
Office. Good referencse.—Address, No 427, Office of “ The Builder.” 














E Advertiser ¥ requires an ENGAGE- 

















TO BUILDER. 
ND CONTR ITUATION ERK REQUIRED b 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, by an | Ys Younes Peveath aes teak aan toma 
cling ofteat Builder and Omntenctn’s CLERK. ten, “Caron ith meurng tnd cue ey oot 
seteronees fom fair draaeh seman. srerencast! Rise Tollington- -roai, Holleway, London, N. 
“The Builder.” — free OINER.—WANTED, a SITUATION in 
TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, the abeve branch, by a Young Man. Would take moderate 





WA by a Young Man, a SITUA- oe for ms gaa cc gr og P. P. 227, Liverpool- 


TION as IMPROV as 
Bread-ctnest, Rereda ne the thore.—Addoem, W. WILAAG, 
W : " LERK of "WORKS or GENERAL 
ANTED, by a middle-aged, practical AGRIST ANT WANTED, « Bl a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by « tho- 
oo F LUMBER snd HOT-WATER — whe Jae roughly — en, con Ss a ay oe and detail drawing, 
« _ 
Foe. Wingrove-place, Clerkenwell, E.U. ation, SOREN, Mee weet st Pact ea, 2 superintended several 











TO ARCHITECTS, B TTROTS. 

ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, tempo-| A JUNIOR ASSISTANT, of five 
QUANTITY hak oot prettioal Greogutmsn, end well ap in itunr. “oot 2 in Town and country, desires « RE-ENGAGE. 
“with last employer. Address, B93, Gresfeinn-road. "7° | square, W.0. 





5. — Address, 0. care of Mr. Black, 18,  Holford- 


ears, First-class references and — | A. B. 47, 
‘ork road, Lambeth. 


A GOOD PLUMBER and GASFITTER 
WANTS a JB, or SITUATION as Three-Branch Hand, ifs 
oustancy.— Address, C. B. 6, Atwell-street, Atwell-road, Rye-lane, 


ARCHITECTS, SHLY Practi HOUSE AGENTS. 
“THOROUGHLY ractical BUILDER 

. (Carpenter and Joiner by trade), aged 40, requires a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK of WORKS or otherwise, Good accountant, cin 
take off aud prepare bills of ot os and make working and 
finished @ No goin the couatry & abroad.— 
Address, W. C. 25, Semuniaaunn, Kensington Park, 8 


SURVEYORS. 


N ARG ‘HITECIURAL DRAUGHTS- 
MENT. Neots iy eoguged ta “the dravirg.offcs of the Midland 
Railway Company. Aged 37. Salary mode: ate.—Addrem, T. 8. 
Rippin’s, 16, Sidney street, Litebureh, Derby. 


GRAINER and MARBLER, of long 
ex nee, wishes for a JOB. Town or country.—Addres, 
a. B. 2a street, Eégware-read, Londen, N.W. 


A N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 
MAN desres EMPLOVMENT. Can prepare designs, perspec- 
tive and working drawing:, &c, Terms moderate.—Addie.s L. R. H. 
Lawiess’s Library, Philpot-lane, E.C, 


RCHITECTS ANDO ENGINEERS. 


A PRACTICAL and experienced CLERK of 
WORKS, who has, for the last twenty years, been engaged 
on ie mint sees ones, Serene SS ENGAGEMENT. 
th the highest of references to London firms,—Address, K. 8. 
ter =f Stock well-green, 4. W. 


S ENGINE-DRIVER. Can do all 
tt. ae eee 


TO BUILDERS. 
JUNIOR CLERK is in WANT of a 
TION, W oroug’ 
office. Quick writer and calculator. Moderate salary.— Address, 


R. M. G. 7, Strivger’s aging an ag 8B 
TO BUILDERS 



































STEADY, copa, Man ot Siaax sd 
EEPER, or 


taker Beaaeh Chace Versan' th yee hs = 
ee epee ee ee 














ANTED, BUILDERS AND vg nal TO CIVIL apaingees ee * wees AND 
RAPER Si oe = — a A ®@ GENTLEMAN, several years in 
antec ee chatioss Bonne toon, busi/eus engineer ron, . 
ELLHANGERS, GASFITTERS experience in Parlismautary work. — Address, ©, B, Sead 
ANTED, a SITUATION, ON, bya Young | ‘a8: we Z LEE 
seas tibia teat EEE Hy sspiaed ASSISTANT dee 
ANTE ENGAGEMENT. Aged 26. Is neat draughtsman, Can 
W pe a mesei Fm aged 24, a | prepare working, devi, and dniahed drawings from rough sustehes 


experience in buildings. t much obj ct. Country | Salary moderate,—Address, &.(P, 71 Charlotte-street, Portiand 
onl > . ’ is 
—  Taiohe aS AE John-street, Mildmay | Place, W. 


























TO JOBBING OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a middle sged Man, a| A PRACTICAL BUILDER'S 
BISUATION. or JOB as Jobbing Bricklayer, &c. Wages, - @.| a ve hare experienc i an evening, offers his bap ote, wow he to 


per week. — Address, = “ 
P Li RK. 8 M, Mr, Morel, Horse Bhoe-yard, Brook- scooanta, Sune in 90 Srennaliaen Ofiee of “The 





1862 1865; and OPO! 
[MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 
Fer beh ng pg semen By decorated and uAW 
& Pattern-book, the work of the ret designers of tbe day, 
ranted, “contber with epecial Gexiqne ent-extimaten for overs kind 

wall tiling. seon at MA 
u i RUTTER, POWELL, £°00. 10, ot 4 
po ens gw Bi —— w.B. N & 4, a Se est 
Strand, BENT: BROSBLEY. 





HE BROSELEY TILERIES.—P. ats 


THORN, Manufacturer ROOFING TILES, Ridge 
Pressed Floor Tiles, Drain * and all oad of Brick-kila Goods. 
Also Manufacturer of ENCA CG; GLAZED, aud GED “BTRICAL 


TILES, fur churches, public 
dors, &, MANUFACTORY, ry sunorsai omer. 


HE WATOOMBE TERRA ea 





satan” aoitestctar caus sot ons 
peerage ie a 
Architects’ Designs Drawings enevated with the greatest 

Attention is drawn to the Superior Quality and Colour of 
this Torte Cote, , at the 


Communications addregsed to Mr. ©. the 
Works, will receive amr ig 





The pure raw (red) Terra Cotta Clay supplied wholesale, 


